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Housing — A National Emergency 


S WE enter 1947, Housing remains Canada’s number one social 

problem. It is to be earnestly hoped the New Year will witness 

greater success in dealing with it than has marked our efforts as a 
nation during 1946. 


To provide homes of adequate standard in well-planned com- 
munities for all Canadian families is admittedly a formidable task. 
Nothing less than this, however, will do as the objective of national 
policy and in the light of our war effort we have good reason to 
consider it possible of attainment. As a first goal, we face the necessity 
of building half a million dwellings, which is the accepted estimate 
of our present accumulated shortage. 


What we urgently require in Canada, and have never had, is a 
comprehensive housing program, initiated and directed by the 
Dominion Government. The aim of such a program should be the 
improvement of housing for both city and country dwellers of all 
economic levels. Its particular concern in the next decade must be to 
provide adequate accommodation for those families which are now 
in the greatest need. 


The type of program here envisaged would involve vigorous 
action along two lines essentially. There must be research and experi- 
mentation with a view to modernizing present uneconomical methods 
of building which have hardly altered since Noah built the ark. And 
there must also be subsidized, publicly owned housing, without which 
experience shows it impossible to meet the needs of low income 
families. 


In fairness, it should be pointed out that a promising beginning 
along the first of these lines has already been made by the Govern- 
ment’s central housing agency. Even with intensified efforts, however, 
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such research can hardly be expected to produce impressive results 
until after a considerable period. 


The second proposal is of more immediate importance, and here 
nothing whatever has been done in Canada to date, nor can anything 
be done within the limits of existing legislation. 


The case for public housing does not require to be argued here. 
Such a program has been in operation in Great Britain since before 
the first world war and in the United States since 1937. In these and 
other progressive countries, publicly built houses of good quality with 
community facilities are made available to those most in need at rents 
they can afford to pay. That action of a similar kind has not been taken 
in Canada is partly no doubt the result of constitutional difficulties, 
but these it seems certain could readily be overcome if there were any 
real disposition on the part of the Dominion Government to play a 
positive role. 


The urgent need is for an aroused public opinion which will 
compel the inauguration of an adequate housing program and, in 
particular, the provision of government subsidies to make possible 
low-rental housing. In such an effort the churches, veteran's organiza- 
tions and citizen groups of a wide variety must be involved. Social 
agencies, however, have a special responsibility to give leadership. 
In the experience of their day-to-day work they see the acute problems 
that arise from improper housing. It is not uncommon at the present 
time, as we all know, for agenices to be asked to place children in 
foster homes or institutions solely because harassed parents can find 
no place for the family to live. 


Welfare leaders must speak out, as some are doing, about these 
conditions and the measures necessary to deal with them. Beyond this 
they must organize and press for action by Government in the interests 
of the low-income groups. Only as this is done from community to 
community throughout the country is there any early likelihood, given 
the complications of Dominion-Provincial relations, that those in 
authority will embark upon a program of subsidized housing. 


The Canadian Welfare Council is at present preparing a Brief on 
a national housing program for Canada which will be presented to 
the Dominion Government. 
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International Peace and Security 
... Lwin Goals of UN 


GEORGE F. DAVIDSON 


There is a deep conviction on the part of statesmen of our own and 
other countries that progress is being made this time on a sounder 
and surer basis than ever before in the history of mankind. 


HE month of January, 1947, 
| marks a step forward in the 
development of international 
social welfare machinery that may 
well prove to be a landmark in 
worldwide social developments for 
generations to come. On the 20th 
day of this month, the first meet- 
ing of the Social Commission es- 
tablished under the aegis of the 
Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations Organization 
will be held in New York City. As 
one of the eighteen countries 
elected to membership on _ the 
Social Commission, Canada _ will 
have an opportunity of making its 
full contribution to this develop- 
ment; and Canadian social workers 
in public and private agencies 
alike will watch with more than 
usual interest this attempt on the 
part of the nations throughout the 
world to develop international 
social policies into effective instru- 
ments for the achievement of last- 
ing peace. 
The work of the Social Commis- 


sion itself, on which Canada holds. 


a four-year membership, can per- 
haps best be left for separate treat- 
ment at a later date when the first 
meeting of the Commission will 
have been held and the lines of its 
future development clarified to 
some extent at least. 





The purpose of this article is to 
relate the Social Commission, in 
which social workers will find their 
main interest, to the complicated 
structure of the United Nations 
Organization as a whole, so that 
the entire machinery for develop- 
ment of international peace 
through social and economic un- 
derstanding can be seen in its full 
perspective. 

It may be said that the Master 
Parliament of the United Nations 
Organization, in so far as one has 
been developed to date, is to be 
found in the United Nations 
Assembly in which are_repre- 
sented all of the fifty-five nations 
now members of the United Na- 
tions Organization. This is a broad 
deliberative body, concerned with 
all phases of international relation- 
ship, operating under the United 
Nations Charter drawn up in San 
Francisco in the early part of 
1945. In most respects it is the 
final reviewing body for actions 
taken and recommendations made 
by the subsidiary organs of the 
UNO. 

The most important of these 
subsidiary organs are the three 
special Councils of the United Na- 
tions, —the much-publicized Se- 
curity Council, the little-known 
and still undeveloped Trusteeship 

















Council, and the Economic and 
Social Council which is the chief 
focus of specialized interest for 
social workers and social agencies. 

The membership of these Coun- 
cils is more narrowly limited than 
the membership of the Assembly. 
In some respects at least these 
Councils are not really subsidiary 
to the United Nations Assembly at 
all, but have independent freedom 
of action in their own right and on 
their own responsibility. This is 
particularly true of the Security 
Council, consisting of eleven na- 
tions, which has the responsibility 
for dealing with all problems 
which menace the peace of the 
world. 

The Security Council consists of 
representatives of the Big Five 
nations (China, France, United 
Kingdom, U.S.A. and USS.R.) 
and six of the lesser powers, with 
membership on a rotating and 
elective basis for a two-year term. 
Canada is not at present a mem- 
ber of the Security Council and, 
because of this fact, has not been 
involved to the same extent as the 
other nations in the headlines and 
hot controversies which have 
centred around such squabbles as 
the use or misuse of the famous 
veto power which applies only in 
connection with the deliberations 
of the Security Council itself. 

It is not necessary to say more 
than a word here about the Trus- 
teeship Council, the last of the 
three Councils to be established. 
It too consists of a limited number 
of member nations—the Big Five; 
all nations that administer trust 
territories under the mandates sys- 





tem of the old League of Nations; 
and a number of other nations as 
well. The Trusteeship Council will 
have the responsibility of deciding 
on behalf of the United Nations 
whether the mandates and trustee- 
ships issued by the League of 
Nations to certain countries in 
respect of non-self-governing terri- 
tories after World War I will be 
continued and recognized under 
United Nations auspices. Already 
the Council has approved and con- 
firmed the mandates of eight 
countries originally established by 
the League of Nations. No decision 
has been reached as yet on the 
vexed and controversial question 
as to whether it is optional or 
obligatory for a nation which was 
given a mandate by the League of 
Nations to submit this to the 
Trusteeship Council for approval 
and confirmation. 


In addition to taking over the 
mandates system of the old League, 
the Trusteeship Council will also 
have to deal with applications 
from nations desiring trusteeship 
over non-self-governing areas de- 
tached from enemy states after 


World War II. 


Its third specific area of respon- 
sibility relates to the colonies or 
non-self-governing territories 
placed voluntarily under the trus- 
teeship system by the administer- 
ing powers. 


Other problems of non-self-gov- 
erning peoples throughout the 
world will be included among the 
concerns of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil as it develops its program and 
policy through the years ahead. 









































The third of these United Na- 
tions Councils is the Economic and 
Social Council consisting of 
eighteen member nations (the Big 
Five and thirteen others), elected 
on a rotating basis for three-year 
terms. It is their responsibility to 
deal with economic and social pro- 
blems of international significance 
in so far as they affect the well- 
being of the peoples of the world 
or particular regions thereof. 

Canada is a member of this 
Council and its colleagues on the 
Council consist of representatives 
from Belgium, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, 
France, Greece, India, Norway, 
Lebanon, Peru, Ukraine S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, and Yugo-Slavia. 

Social workers hailed — and 
rightly. so—the inclusion of the 
word “social” in -the title of this 
Council when it was first esta- 
blished. At the same time, it must 
be recognized that for the time 
being at least the Economic and 
Social Council will probably be 
concerning itself mostly with broad 
economic issues rather than with 
social issues in the sense that social 
workers and social agencies under- 
stand that term. The Economic 
and Social Council is not and is 
never likely to become a glorified 
council of social agencies for the 
world at large. 

In the first three sessions of the 
Economic and Social Council, the 
last of which was held in Septem- 
ber and October, 1946, the main 
items on the agenda bore little 
resemblance to the kind of pro- 
blems that we, as social workers, 





call to mind when we are discussing 
social issues and social policy. The 
demand by Yugo-Slavia and by 
Czecho-Slovakia that the United 
States restore to them their barges 
for use on the Danube may have 
involved economic considerations 
of first-class importance to these 
countries themselves, who are 
struggling to re-establish their 
pre-war transport and communi- 
cations systems. Very few social 
workers, however, faced with a dis- 
cussion of such a problem, would 
be able to discover much of imme- 
diate social significance to them in 
a debate on such an issue. 

The same may be said of the 
report of the Special Sub-commis- 
sion on the Reconstruction of the 
Devastated Areas of Europe, 
which dealt with such formidable 
matters as the establishment of an 
international network or grid for 
the distribution of electric power, 
integration of the wrecked trans- 
port systems of the European na- 
tions, and concluded with a strong 
plea for the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for Europe. 

These examples are mentioned 
for the purpose of emphasizing the 
primarily economic nature of the 
discussions in the Economic and 
Social Council up to the present 
time. That is not to say, however, 
that important issues of a social 
nature have not arisen. The de- 
cision to liquidate UNRRA at the 
end of 1946 made it necessary for 
the Economic and Social Council 
to establish machinery for carrying 
on the residual functions of 
UNRRA; and one of the major 
topics of discussion at the last 








session of the Economic and Social 
Council was the constitution of 
the International Refugee Organi- 
zation for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the orderly re-establish- 
ment, either by repatriation or 
by resettlement, of the 850,000 
refugees still in the displaced per- 
sons camps of Europe. Addition- 
ally, initial steps were taken to con- 
stitute an International Children’s 
Emergency Fund to carry on 
UNRRA’s work on behalf of 
children in countries which were 
the victims of aggression. 

Final steps were taken with re- 
gard to the establishment of the 
Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization. Here Canada 
has been signally honoured by the 
appointment of Dr. G. Brock 
Chisholm, former Deputy Minis- 
ter of National Health, as the In- 
terim Organization’s Executive 
Secretary. 

Other resolutions dealing with 
the relationships of the United 
Nations to the League of Red 
Cross Societies, the proposal to es- 
tablish United Nations Research 
Laboratories and similar questions 
pertinent to the health and wel- 
fare field came under preliminary 
discussion. It can be said, there- 
fore, that while economic ques- 
tions are presently in the forefront, 
vaere is a substantial body of 
health and social questions coming 
under examination, and it may be 
expected that these will gain in 
importance as the Social Commis- 
sion itself comes into operation. 

One of the significant tasks of 
the Economic and Social Council 
at its most recent meeting in 





September, 1946, was to provide 
for the establishment of special 
commissions of a technical nature 
to operate in technical fields closely 
related to the over-all interests of 
the Council itself. No less than 
nine commissions were established 
at the September meeting: The 
Narcotics Commission, The Statis- 
tical Commission, The Population 
Commission, The Economic and 
Employment Commission, The 
Commission on Human Rights, 
The Commission on the Status of 
Women, The Fiscal Commission, 
The Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission and The Social 
Commission. 

These Commissions are more 
technical in function than the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Each one 
consists of the representatives of 
from twelve to eighteen countries, 
elected with due regard to the 
special interests of the countries 
themselves and the need for 
balanced representation from all 
parts of the world. Canada holds 
membership on five of these: The 
Population Commission, The Sta- 
tistical Commission, The Narcotics 
Commission, The Economic and 
Employment Commission and The 
Social Commission. 

While the agenda of the Econo- 
mic and Social Council up to date 
has been more or less a hodge- 
podge of matters brought directly 
to the Council’s attention by in- 
dividual member nations, it may 
be expected that, as the work of 
the Commissions develops, the 
agenda will come to consist more 
largely of questions referred to it 
by these nine special bodies. 

































So much then for the relation- 
ships of the United Nations 
Assembly to its auxiliary councils, 
including the Economic and Social 
Council, and also for the relation- 
ship between the Economic and 
Social Council and its subsidiary 
bodies, the nine specialized Com- 
missions. 

But this is not yet the whole 
picture. None of the commissions 
or councils are designed to carry 
on what might be termed operat- 
ing functions. They are all entirely 
deliberative and advisory’ or 
policy-making bodies either on the 
technical or the political level. In 
so far as actual operations are con- 
cerned, these are left in specific 
fields to what are known as 
“specialized agencies”, such as the 
International Labour Organiza- 
tion (ILO, established in League 
of Nations days); The World 
Health Organization (WHO); the 
International Refugee Organiza- 
tion (IRO); the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAQ); the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO); and the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO). 

Readers of WELFARE will 
doubtless have heard a good deal 
about these various organizations 
in the course of the past few 
months. The ILO, of course, is 
familiar to all who have been 
active in the health and welfare 
field because it has made, during 
the past twenty-five years, its 
special study, not only the develop- 
ment of international labour con- 
ventions and standards of employ- 


ment, but also the whole field of 
social security. 

These “specialized agencies” 
operate in a close relationship to 
the Economic and Social Council, 
but in large measure independently 
of it. While in many cases they 
have been set up as a result of 
initiative taken by the Economic 
and Social Council, they are ac- 
tually the independent instru- 
ments of the member governments 
which decide to accept member- 
ship in the particular organization 
concerned. The Economic and 
Social Council may start the or- 
ganization off by drafting and ap- 
proving the constitution under 
which it is to operate, thus ensur- 
ing that its objectives and policy 
are consistent with the objectives 
of the entire United Nations struc- 
ture. Once the constitution is ap- 
proved and the organization offi- 
cially launched, it is up to each 
member nation to decide whether 
or not it is going to join. Actually 
in most cases the number of na- 
tions taking out membership in 
these specialized organizations far 
exceeds the number holding mem- 
bership in any of the Commissions 
or in the Economic and Social 
Council itself. 

The outstanding example of 
wide-spread participation is to be 
seen in the fact that no less than 
63 nations were represented at the 
International Health Conference 
leading to the establishment of the 
Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization. Here the 
number of nations showing an in- 
terest in and a desire to participate 
in the promotion of international 








health work actually exceeded by 
eight the number of nations pre- 
sently holding membership in 
UNO itself. 

Any nations which are members 
of the United Nations are auto- 
matically entitled to apply for 
membership in these specialized 
agencies and to be accepted, pro- 
vided, of course, they are willing 
to accept the financial and other 
responsibilities involved in mem- 
bership. Nations not presently 
members of the United Nations 
Organization may be _ accepted 
under certain conditions on a 
majority vote, or under other 
special arrangements. 

Ex-enemy countries have not 
‘ generally been accepted for mem- 
bership to date, although it may 
be expected that when the Peace 
Treaties have been signed, con- 
sideration will be given to ad- 
mitting them to membership in 
some of these organizations at 
least. The most interesting situa- 
tion of all has developed in con- 
nection with the question of Franco 
Spain’s membership in these or- 
ganizations. The Assembly, at its 
recently concluded meeting, voted 
to exclude Spain from membership 
in all “specialized agencies” or 
other organizations connected with 
the United Nations Organization 
until such time as it changed its 
ways and established a govern- 
ment more nearly acceptable to 
the member nations of UNO. 

Finally, to complete the picture, 
mention must be made of the non- 
governmental organizations for 
which provision is made in the 
United Nations Charter and which, 


like the “specialized agencies”, 
come under the broad, over-all 
supervision of the Economic and 


Social Council. The basic dif- 
ference between these non-govern- 
mental organizations and_ the 


“specialized agencies” already re- 
ferred to is that the former are 
private, non-governmental agen- 
cies (such as the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions) and the 
latter are international and inter- 
governmental agencies officially 
representative of governments, al- 
though they may be operating 
under membership provisions and 
constitutional structure that gives 
them a corporate existence inde- 
pendent of the Economic and 
Social Council itself. 

Other examples of the non-gov- 
ernmental organizations which 
have to date been officially recog- 
nized by the Economic and Social 
Council are the International Co- 
operative Alliance, the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and 
the American Federation of La- 
bour. 

Literally hundreds of interna- 
tional and national organizations 
of every kind and description have 
applied for recognition by the 
Economic and Social Council, with 
the result that it has been neces- 
sary for a special committee on 
non-governmental organizations to 
be established for the purpose of 
working out the criteria by which 
non-governmental agencies should 
be judged before any more of the 
applications are officially dealt 
with. Recognition as a non-gov- 
ernmental agency by the Economic 
and Social Council is important in 


















that it entitles the organization 
concerned to have observers at all 
meetings of the Council, to sug- 
gest items for the Council agenda 
and to maintain a general consulta- 
tive relationship with the work of 
the Council. 


It would not be appropriate to 
include in this purely descriptive 
article of the United Nations Or- 
ganization and its subsidiary and 
affiliated organs any attempt to 
appraise the work of the Economic 
and Social Council to date. It has 
had too brief an existence for any- 
one to be able to see clearly the 
main lines of its development. In 
the three meetings of the Council 
in 1946, it has been concerned 
chiefly with finding its way 
through the problems of organiza- 
tion, both with respect to itself and 
its Commissions, and with esta- 
blishing the principles which will 
govern in future its relationships 
with “specialized agencies” and 
non-governmental organizations. It 
has not been able to work on the 
basis of a carefully planned 
agenda; instead it has had to list 
for discussion at its meetings all 
the many and varied problems 
which member nations have seen 
fit to refer to it, sometimes without 
too careful consideration of the 
principles involved. 


The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, like most other international 
bodies, must inevitably move at a 
relatively slow pace. The problem 
of translation alone, with five 
“official” languages (English, 
French, Russian, Chinese and 
Spanish) , in which one may choose 





to speak, and two “working” lan- 
guages (English and French) into 
which everything has to be trans- 
lated, automatically means that 
debate, and consequently action, 
moves two or three times more 
slowly than usually is the case in 
a Provincial Legislature or in the 
Canadian House of Commons. 
When to that problem is added the 
fact that the representatives of the 
various nations differ not only as 
to language, but also as to their 
racial origins, cultures, traditions 
and political philosophies, the mar- 
vel is that any progress, any 
achievement at all can be re- 
corded in the vexed and compli- 
cated international field. 


And yet there is a deep convic- 
tion on the part of the statesmen 
of our own and other countries 
with long years of experience in 
the field of international affairs 
that progress is being made this 
time on a sounder and surer basis 
than ever before in the history of 
mankind. The evidence is slowly 
growing that a sure and careful 
start has been made. 


At this particular moment in 
our history, we need more than 
anything else, to support the wis- 
dom and the patient tolerance of 
our own Canadian representatives 
and their colleagues from other 
lands as they grope their way 
delicately, and at times almost im- 
perceptibly, to the goal of interna- 
tional peace and security that 
mankind has set for itself. We can 
well afford the time it takes to 
build peace slowly, if we know that 
we are building soundly. 





Canadian Representatives 
On United Nations Commissions 


PPOINTMENTS of Canadians 
to Commissions of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council 


of United Nations have been an- 
nounced. 


Dr. George F. Davidson, Deputy 
Minister of Welfare, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, 
who was Adviser on the Canadian 
delegation to the Third Session of 
the UN Economic and Social 
Council, will be Canadian repre- 
sentative on the Social Commis- 
sion. Canada is one of the eighteen 
countries which has a four-year 
membership. 


Canada’s representatives on the 
Statistical Commission is Herbert 
Marshall, O.B.E., Chief, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and Fellow of 
the Royal Statistical Society. Mr. 
Marshall was Adviser to the Im- 
perial Economic Conference in 
1932, Secretary of the Conference 
of British Commonwealth Statis- 
ticians in 1935 and Canadian dele- 
gate to the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Statistics in 
Prague in 1938. 


John T. Marshall, Chief Ad- 
ministrative Officer and Acting 
Director of Vital Statistics, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, will repre- 
sent the Dominion on the Popula- 
tion (formerly Demographic) 
Commission. Previously Chief of 
the Vital Statistics Division of the 
Province of British Columbia, Mr. 
Marshall has had very extensive 


experience in the development of 
statistical procedures in connection 
with tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
social welfare and hospital adminis- 
tration. 


Stewart Bates, Deputy Minister 
of Fisheries, will be Canadian re- 
presentative on the Economic and 
Employment Commission. A na- 
tive of Scotland, Mr. Bates 
attended the University of Glas- 
gow, was on the faculty of Edin- 
burgh University and in 1934 went 
to the United States where he 
attended Harvard University for 
two years as a Commonwealth 
Fellow. Since 1942 he has been in 
the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Colonel C. H. L. Sharman, 
C.M.G., C.B.E., has been ap- 
pointed on the Narcotic Drug 
Commission. From 1927 until his 
retirement in April, 1946, Colonel 
Sharman was Chief of the Nar- 
cotics Division of the Department 
of Pensions and National Health, 
and was Canadian representative 
on the League of Nations Advisory 
Committee on the traffic in opium 
and other dangerous drugs. 


In addition to these appoint- 
ments, Canada will also be repre- 
sented on the Executive Board of 
the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, by Mrs. D. B. Sin- 


clair, Executive Assistant to the, 


Deputy Minister of Welfare. 


Mr. Martin 
Takes Over 


F Brooke Claxton had to leave 
[Te Department of National 

Health and Welfare, which is a 
matter of regret to all of us who 
admired his able and enlightened 
leadership, it is a source of en- 
couragement that Paul Martin 
was selected as his successor. 


A happier choice among the 
members of Cabinet could hardly 
have been made. Mr. Martin 
throughout his career has shown 
himself a person of progressive 
views, with a clear grasp of the im- 
portance of social problems in the 
modern state. He has an active 
and flexible mind, an energetic will 
and a colourful personality, all of 
them assets of great value in deal- 
ing with the challenging responsi- 
bilities of his new office. One may 
hazard the opinion that Mr. King 
would have appointed someone 
else less capable and dynamic than 
Mr. Martin as his Minister of 
Health and Welfare if it were the 
Government’s -intention to coast 
along on past achievements in this 
potentially important but. still 
largely undeveloped Department. 

On December 14 last, in speak- 
ing to the United Nations General 
Assembly on the disarmament 
resolution, Mr. Martin remarked: 
“We must be willing to experiment 
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THE HON. PAUL MARTIN, 


K.C. 


and to run great risks to attain 
great objectives. We must be reso- 
lute and display, in our just cause, 
a holy obstinacy.” Those who 
know Mr. Martin are not likely to 
dismiss this statement as a mere 
purple passage in an eloquent ad- 
dress. It expresses an attitude, 
which is characteristic of his ap- 
proach to problems of large human 
concern. One can say with some 
confidence that it indicates the 
spirit in which the new Minister 
will enter upon the task of making 
freedom from want a_ greater 
reality for the Canadian people. 
Mr. Martin was born in Ottawa 


of Irish and French-Canadian ex- 
traction, attended school in Pem- 
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broke, St. Alexandre’s College 
near Ottawa, and graduated in 
1925 from St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. For the next three years he 
taught in St. Michael’s College, 
attended Osgoode Hall law school 
in Toronto and studied for his 
Master of Arts degree, which he 
received in 1928 at the same time 
as he graduated in law. 


On the day he wrote his final 
law examinations, Mr. Martin was 
nominated Liberal candidate for 
the provincial riding of Renfrew 
North. He was defeated in the by- 
election, but received news shortly 
after that he had been awarded the 
Jones scholarship in law which 
took him to Harvard University, 
where he became a Master of Laws. 
The next year the Wilder Fellow- 
ship was awarded him by the 
University of Toronto “for excep- 
tional promise for public life”. This 
took him to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 1929-30, following which 
he proceeded to the Geneva School 
of International Studies for six 
months. 


On his return to Canada, he 
worked for a law firm in Windsor, 
Ontario, for a year and a half, 
then went into practice for him- 
self. He was the first president of 
the Border Cities branch of the 
League of Nations Society in 
Canada and vice-president of the 
Institute of International Affairs. 


In 1935 he was elected to the 
House of Commons for the Western 
Ontario riding of Essex East. In 


1936 he was chairman of the 
Canadian delegation to the World 
Youth Conference. In 1937 he be- 
came King’s Counsel. 


In 1938 the government sent 
him as a delegate to the 19th 
assembly of the League of Nations. 
Two years later he was again 
elected to the Commons and in 
1943 was appointed Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of La- 
bour. He was named Secretary of 
State on April 18, 1945. 


Mr. Martin was an official dele- 
gate to the International Labour 
Organization conference in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1944, and to the 
ILO conference in London, 
England, early in 1945. At this 
meeting Mr. Martin was chosen 
chairman of the Committee on 
Constitution, the purpose of which 
is to study and make proposals on 
relations between the ILO and 
other international bodies. 


He was a Canadian member of 
the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council at its first meeting 
which was held in London early 
last year, and recently he was ap- 
pointed Canadian representative 
for the third meeting of the Coun- 
cil which opened in New York on 
September 11. 


He was also a delegate to the 
meeting of the U.N. General As- 
sembly held in London early last 
year, and is one of the delegates 
to the U.N. General Assembly 
which met in New York beginning 
October 23. 
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N February Ist, 1947, Miss 
() Nora Lea severs her staff 
connection with the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council to become 


the executive head of the Protes- 
tant Children’s Homes in Toronto. 


The news, as it spreads through 
agencies and communities across 
Canada, will bring a sense of per- 
sonal loss to many social workers 
and volunteer leaders who during 
the past four years have come to 
regard her as an almost indispen- 
sable source of information and 
friendly counsel in their agency 
problems. The Council ‘tself will 
miss greatly her mature judgment, 
her accurate knowledge, and her 
practical experience. 


And yet it is a mistake to re- 
gard Miss Lea’s transfer from one 
responsible social work position to 
another entirely from the view- 
point of the Council’s immediate 
interests, or even of the needs of 
those agencies which have pro- 
fited so much from her direct 
assistance. Leaving aside the bene- 
fits to Toronto, certain gains are 
likely to accrue to the rest of 
Canada from the appointment at 
the present time of such a 
thoroughly qualified person as Miss 
Lea to the leadership of an im- 
portant local agency. 

What we sometimes forget is 
that national leadership is not pro- 
vided exclusively by people in na- 
tional positions. In social welfare, 
as in other fields, example often 
speaks louder than precept and the 
function of a central organization, 


Miss Lea 





in part at least, is one of trans- 
mitting and interpreting for the 
benefit of all the programs and 
methods successfully demonstrated 
by particular workers on the front 
line of service. The vitality of 
social work depends in very real 
measure upon keeping alive the 
spirit of pioneering and experi- 
mentation at the local level. 

If this is true generally, it is par- 
ticularly true today in the Child 
Welfare field. Here, important de- 
velopments are taking place, as 
provincial governments increasing- 
ly accept responsibility for basic 
child care, but their full implica- 
tions for voluntary service have 
still to be worked out. In her new 
position, Miss Lea will find great 
opportunity for her gifts of inno- 
vative leadership and in this way 
will continue to exert an influence 
which will extend far beyond the 
limits of a single community. 


Wherever she works one can be 
sure the highest traditions of the 
profession will be maintained, and 
in due course, through her intelli- 
gence, her integrity, and her force 
of character, developments are cer- 
tain to take place which will serve 
to chart the course ahead for her. 
fellow workers everywhere. 

In this spirit, the Council en- 
deavours to put on a bold front in 
parting with a devoted and valued 
member of its staff. It wishes Miss 
Lea every success in her new 
responsibilities and offers the Pro- 
testant Children’s Homes its sin- 
cere congratulations. R.E.G.D. 








20 People Plan Housing 


ALAN H. ARMSTRONG 


Secretary-Treasurer, Community Planning Association of Canada, Ottawa 


“The city-dweller is in need of 
reassurance that his views and pre- 
dilections are taken into account 
in shaping his increasingly compli- 
cated environment. To enlist the 
co-operation of citizen groups, and 
to convince them of the impor- 
tance of their active help in plot- 
ting the future course of their 
community ... [will] require a 
specific program of planning edu- 
cation at the popular level.” 
* * * 

“Occupants [of housing projects] 
wish to be consulted as to the 
manner of their own community’s 
provision for themselves, and to 
co-operate in making that pro- 
vision.” 

* * * 

These quotations are from the 
proceedings of a conference on 
community planning held in Ot- 
tawa in 1946. Despite the stuffy 
language that seems to sneak into 
all such documents, these words 
contain the gist of what fifty archi- 
tects, engineers, public officials and 
others had to say to the meeting. 


Who brought the meeting about? 


What did it achieve? 

The meeting to discuss com- 
munity planning came _ about 
mainly because planners and other 
professionals in building and hous- 
ing faced an impasse: standing 
knee-deep in elaborate city plans, 
and up to their elbows in the 
green and purple paint these plans 
display, they looked around and 
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saw that in 1946 not one city in 
Canada was building itself accord- 
ing to any over-all plan at all. 

Yet buildings were racing up, 
sprawling over the land. Wartime 
industrial construction and _ post- 
war commercial and _ residential 
construction had hit record levels. 
Social and financial problems for 
our communities of 1966 were 
being posed at an appalling rate. 
So the Institutes of Architects, 
Engineers and Town Planners 
came together to Ottawa, and this 
national conference was arranged. 
To it were invited the community 
planning officials of provincial 
governments, and representatives 
of other national bodies — the 
Canadian Welfare Council, the 
Mayors, the Contractors and La- 
bour—who had shown some con- 
cern with the threat of planlessness. 

Almost everyone at the Ottawa 
conference shared this view, ex- 
pressed by the Chairman: “The 
interested citizen should be able to 
see how his own action is essential 
to gain a better environment for 
his family, his neighbourhood and 
his community.” So the Com- 
munity Planning Association of 
Canada was born. It is a self gov- 
erning body “to foster public 
understanding of, and participa- 
tion in, community planning in 
Canada”. Anyone can join who 
has an unselfish interest in this 
broad aim. The office is at 56 Lyon 
Street, Ottawa. 


A provisional Council has been 
established, to conduct the affairs 
of C.P.A.C. until the first general 
meeting can be called. The Council 
consists of R. E. G. Davis, Presi- 
dent, John M. Kitchen of the na- 
tional capital planning service, 
Vice-President, Norman B. Mac- 
Rostie who is active in municipal 
planning in the Ottawa area, Ex- 
ecutive Councillor; and ten others 
suggested by the national bodies 
mentioned above. Succeeding 
Councils will of course be elected 
by the members of the Community 
Planning Association themselves. 

The word spread quickly to 
several provincial capitals, where 
like-minded men have set up 
divisions of the Association in ac- 
cordance with its intended struc- 
ture. These divisions will facilitate 
regional distribution of the Associ- 
ation’s informational material, and 
will point up planning issues of 
immediate provincial concern be- 
cause community planning, when 
implemented, means more orderly 
use of the community’s land. It is 
above all a provincial and _ local 
matter. The national office is 
meant to serve as a pool of current 
planning ideas, and as a national 
co-operative to reproduce those 
ideas in terms the majority of 
Canadians will find understand- 


able, and even enjoyable and use- 
ful. 


The Community Planning Asso- 
ciation of Canada has few illusions 
about the immensity of its task. 
There is an enormaus gap between 
none-too-clear urban rehabilitation 
dissertations, on the one hand, and 
the present contagion of crazy- 
quilt urban building, on the other. 
C.P.A.C. aims to reduce that gap. 
Social workers worry about 
blighted housing, unstable social 
groups and neighbourhoods, lack 
of facilities for normal group liv- 
ing. The Community Planning 
Association of Canada is their ally 
in combating the processes that 
now lead relentlessly to yet more 
unlivable urban areas. 


To the degree that the Associ- 
ation’s aims are realized, our 
physical environment will be trans- 
formed into visible, recognizable, 
useful neighbourhoods that won’t 
start to blight as soon as their 
newness wears off. The neighbour- 
hoods will be laid out so that it is 
physically possible to build into 
them community centres that be- 
long explicity and tangibly to the 
group of families surrounding 
them. Impossible? It is being done 
in 1947 by peoples we are inclined 
to pity. 





Din know that criticism is the only real corrective in life for states as 
well as individuals. Only by the clash of ideas in the market place of thought can 
truth win out. This is the essence of the faith democratic, the religion of free 
men. Conflict of thought is moreover the only means for increasing the leisure 
of man, reducing injustice, and raising the economic standards of a society. The 
iron curtain caters to the man who wants to be ordered and who fears the 
responsibility and joy of making his own decisions. 

—Morris L. Ernst, Survey Graphic, December, 1946. 








Operation Polio 


GENEVIEVE L. PEMBROKE 


T wAs a very hot morning in 
I August 1942, and very early, 
when the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital in Montreal called the 
Women’s Voluntary Services 
Centre to ask for volunteers to 
assist in the polio wards. Cases had 
come in overnight and the nursing 
staff was hard-pressed. The W.V:S. 
at once telephoned its medical 
adviser, Dr. G. F. Stephens, to ob- 
tain his approval for the use of 
untrained volunteers for this ser- 
vice. On his recommendation an 
appeal was broadcast over the 
radio during the usual eight 
o’clock morning newscast, urging 
women over forty-five to apply to 
the W.V.S. office immediately to 
serve in this emergency. By five 
p.m. that same day, 43 women had 
been interviewed and signed on, 
and for the first time in W.VSS. 
experience, women added years to 
their age, rather than subtracting. 
They represented a great cross- 
section of this bi-lingual city of 
Montreal. Two were wives of 
prominent business men and each 
brought along her maid—all four 
were registered for regular duty. 
Several women had had children 
with polio in the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital years ago, they 
had never been able to repay the 
Hospital in any way for its care 
and kindness at that ‘time. This 
was their chance to make repay- 
ment by the gift of service. One 
volunteer who was only forty- 
three, wept when told that the age 
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limit was over forty-five, not 
under. Work was found for her on 
another ward, and she felt she was 
thus releasing someone else for 
polio care. 

One business woman gave up her 
two week’s vacation time to go on 
polio duty. School teachers, col- 
lege girls, housewives and steno- 
graphers joined her. Two widows 
from Lachute were fifty-eight and 
sixty year-olds when they read the 
W.V.S. appeal in the papers. They 
commuted to Montreal two days 
a week during the early fall, then 
they packed up and moved into 
the city, and through the rest of 
the epidemic they worked the 
early 7.30 a.m. shift daily. 

Through the heat of August and 
September, the rain and slush of 
October and November, and the 
heavy snow and cold of winter, 
forty-three women carried ‘on this 
service. What did they do? Noth- 
ing very glamorous. They squeezed 
oranges, carried ice-water and 
trays, made beds, dusted win- 
dow sills, and graduated to feeding 
the polio patients, preparing hot 
packs, and trying to amuse frac- 
tious little children. Nothing of 
great importance, perhaps, but 
these four hour shifts spelled relief 
beyond measure to both nurses and 
patients. More than that, many 
women were provided with their 
first opportunity to give volunteer 
service to their community. Some 
of them are still active. 

History repeats itself, and in 


August 1946, two Montreal hos- 
pitals called for volunteers to help 
overcome a shortage of nurses, as 
polio again threatened. This time 
it was the Alexandra and Ste. Jus- 
tine hospitals. But it was holiday 
time, and many people were out 
of town or had young children 
whom they could not leave. Over 
200 telephone calls were necessary 
before the 10 English and 2 
French workers were lined up. 
Again it was four hour shifts, again 
it was mainly routine work to re- 
lieve nurses for the professional 
care required for the polio pa- 
tients, and again the volunteers 
stuck to their jobs until the need 
was over. Office girls, busy all day, 
again took over evening and week- 
end shifts, fillmg in where the 
‘housewives’ shift” ended. Smocks 
supplied by the hospital, with the 
red and green armband of the 
W.V.S. became a proud symbol of 
voluntary service. 

Montreal hospitals—13 of them 
— use W.VS. volunteers all 
through the year, for clerical work 
in clinics, assistance in canteens, 
arranging flowers, carrying trays, 
checking linen, answering tele- 
phones, acting as_ receptionists, 
working in libraries. Some volun- 
teers help in general ward duties— 
always one of the most fascinating 


jobs. French as well as English 
women and girls find hospital work 
the most interesting assignment 
W.V.S. can give them. One group 
of business girls, registered with 
W.V5S., sends 5 volunteers 6 nights 
a week to St. Mary’s Hospital, and 
usually one or two on Sunday. The 
hospitals welcome these volunteers,’ 
supervise them carefully, and re- 
port back on their progress and 
ability. 

First tried out as an experiment 
by many hospitals during the war, 
when shortage of nursing and 
domestic staff played havoc with 
hospital routine, volunteer partici- 
pation has now become a recog- 
nized service. It requires careful 
selection of the volunteer. She 
must be impressed with the respon- 
sibility she is taking on, she must 
be capable and adaptable, she must 
give regular service, and most im- 
portant of all, she must respect the 
confidential nature of her work. 
The hospital in its turn, has a re- 
sponsibility to her. If she is to be 
of value she must have the work 
explained carefully, she must have 
supervision, and she must be made 
to feel she is really fillmg a need. 
Such an ideal partnership has two- 
fold value, and above all it opens 
up a vista of unending service to 
the community and its citizens. 





TORONTO LOSES ITS COMMISSIONER OF 
T PUBLIC WELFARE 


Hue Toronto Department of Public Welfare has suffered a serious loss in the 
death of its Commissioner, Albert W. Laver, on December 22. Mr. Laver, who 
was 68 years of age, had joined the municipal service at the age of seventeen. 
Moving from the Treasury Department over fifteen years ago, he guided the 
destinies of the Welfare Department throughout the difficult years of the 
depression building it to a position of leadership in the whole Dominion in 
respect to municipal social services. His skill as an administrator served to weld 
together the various public welfare services of Toronto into a co-ordinated whole. 








Hungry 
Children 


In September Miss Cairine 
Wilson, Chairman of the Ot- 
tawa Committee of the Cana 
dian Save the Children Fund, 
was Canadian delegate to their 
international conference held 
in Geneva. Thirty countries 
were represented and after 
the meeting Miss Wilson 
visited France, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Germany, bringing 
back first-hand impressions of 
Europe’s hungry children. 


THINK conditions in France were the worst of any I saw. For instance, in Caen 

I saw a family occupying one room. The walls were damp, the glass was out of 

the windows, a curtain took the place of a door and there was no running water. 
When it rained an umbrella was placed over the one bed. 

In Paris, it was the child of four or five who looked so undernourished; you could 
see the effects of inadequate feeding in every child’s face and in its inability to 
walk properly. 

In Belgium, I saw a family of nine living under typically deplorable conditions. 
During hostilities this family had been evacuated to the mountain caves. When they 
returned their home had been looted, furniture destroyed, their garden dug up. 

The work of the Fund in Germany is amongst the Displaced Persons. I visited an 
air raid shelter that houses 1000 of these homeless people and the appearance of the 
adults was pathetic. Children too were thin and lacked playthings and space to play. 

All over Europe the destruction of hospitals and sanitoria has forced the sick to 
remain in whatever dwellings they have, always overcrowded and without proper 
sanitation. 

Delegates from Roumania described their children’s plight as tragic and the 
country’s harvest as very poor. The Greek delegate told of the generally improved 
appearance of the children at all clinics in the Phecis area. In Athens, the Infants 
Asylum is in operation and 200 orphan children are in residence. With the co-operation 
of the Greek government, the British Save the Children Fund held many summer camps 
which gave the children extra food. 

In Hungary the Save the Children committee is still intact and donations from the 
Canadian Committee has put back into operation the only existing children’s sanitorium. 

At the invitation of the Polish government a Save the Children Fund worker from 
Great Britain has established headquarters in five villages where she holds clinics, 
gives out clothing, assists nurseries and through schools is able to give supplementary 
food. 

The British Fund has two medical teams in Yugoslavia. From the Czechoslovakian 
delegate we learned that their children are all undernourished, receiving only one-third 
of the minimum required for normal development. Their diet consists of bread and 
potatoes. 

The main theme of the conference was, of course, the great need for continued 
relief. Educational programs will have very little effect if small bodies are starving. For 
this reason the Canadian Save the Children Fund is doing its utmost to augment the 
flow of supplies to its sister organizations. 
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Community Planning Institute 


HOSE attending the second two- 
day Community Planning Insti- 

tute sponsored by the Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies, December 
2-3, were welcomed by the President, 
Mrs. W. K. Newcomb. The sessions 
were all so full of meat that any con- 
densation would be inadequate. How- 
ever, these notes on the six main ses- 
sions are offered for the benefit of those 
who could not attend. 
Planning for Social 
Welfare 
Increasing the quantity and 
quality of Health and Wel- 
fare services and bringing 
these services to bear on 
the problems at the time when they 
can be most effective, are the three 
objectives of a Council of Social Agen- 
cies or Community Welfare Council, 
according to Lyman S. Ford, Director, 
Health and Welfare Planning, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., New 
York, who was one of the main 
speakers. Mr. Ford was sure that social 
agencies are not getting to many of 
the problems as early as they should 
to be of maximum assistance. Another 
point was to try to give social services 
at the point where problems arise— 
hospitals, schools, police departments, 
industry, for instance. In order to ac- 
complish this, social work should be 
actively in touch with all special and 
key groups in the community, teachers, 
the clergy, the police and others. 
The trend is developing of 
getting social agencies off 
the charity basis and on to the fee 
basis. When this is done it is possible 
to speak of community welfare services, 
in which everybody benefits and to 
which everybody gives. The whole de- 
velopment of the social insurances is a 
move to get people off the charity 


Community 
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basis. If we are operating community 
services, not philanthropic services, we 
should have our planning related to all 
the money available for the job and 
that means that our planning should 
encompass public as well as private 
funds. 

Mr. Ford stressed the 
need for broad partici- 
pation on agency boards. 
For instance, we should not expect 
Labour, which has certainly become a 
big giver, merely to give. 

There is need for advisory boards 
and committees to work with public 
agencies. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance that there should be more citizen 
interest in Government agencies. The 
intangible element which can be the 
difference between success and failure 
of a program is this attitude of com- 
munity mindedness; like the five-year- 
old’s definition of salt as the stuff that 
makes mashed potatoes taste bad when 
they don’t have any of it in! 

We must cease to think just of 
agency programs and must see our ser- 
vices as part of a community program. 
We must be “in on” community de- 
cisions and be willing to take our place 
even if it is second or third in the list 
of priorities. We should be willing to 
be guided by community decisions— 
but help to make them. 

Social work needs the facts 
—adequate facts. Thobbing 
—a composite of theory, opinion .and 
belief—has no place when you are 
talking to a group of taxpayers! 

Mr. Ford saw the joint 
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BUDGETING and the DEVELOP- 
MENT OF CITIZEN PARTICIPA- 
TION. Both organizations are doing 
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parts of one job which is overall 
planning to bring about a proper ad- 
justment between the needs of the 
Community, and the resources avail- 
able. ““Whenever a money-raising or- 
ganization (Welfare Federation or 
Community Chest) is set up you can’t 
help taking on the responsibility for 
the distribution of the funds and that 
gets you right into the budgeting pro- 
cedure which, ideally, should be a 
budget conference. When a few people 
take on the responsibility of represent- 
ing the social conscience of their com- 
munity they should be good people. 
You need the right people with a 
broad point of view, good judgment, 
openmindedness and time enough to go 
through with the job. . . . Don’t forget 
that social work was emotional in its 
origin; we are trying to bring logic out 
of emotion, and it is difficult.” You 
need men and women who can see both 
sides and then come to a decision. 

In large cities, Mr. Ford said that 

the trend was to have the budget pro- 
cedure go on all year-round. 
“Yes!” Mr. Ford quali- 
fied his answer, however, 
immediately by the 
statement that money-raising is only 
one part of a much larger and more 
important job—the big job of com- 
munity organization and _ overall 
planning. In regard to the transfer of 
social services to Goverment auspices, 
Mr. Ford thought that it would pro- 
bably take many years for this evolu- 
tionary process to come into effect and 
it will be spotty. Voluntary effort even 
then is not on the way out, according 
to him. “Spontaneous action is the 
stuff out of which democracy is made. 
In your country and mine, people just 
get together and organize, God bless 
’em! Granted, we want their efforts 
co-ordinated.” 

In Mr. Ford’s opinion, Chests must 
move in the direction of greater inclu- 


Have Chests 
a Future? 


siveness. They must never become just 
one more campaign. They must con- 
tinue to broaden their base of opera- 
tion as well as their base of participa- 
tion. In other words, there must be 
flexibility in Chest operations. The 
way Chests spend their dollar has 
changed, as more and more govern- 
ment has picked up the financial 
responsibility for social services. Further 
changes will, undoubtedly, be necessary 
in the coming years. 

“Your future—whatever it is—will 
depend to some extent on the way you 
intelligently adjust your sights to fit 
into the situation as it will be five to 
ten years hence, not just right 
now. Welfare Federations, Community 
Chests, as they are called in most cities, 
have a future if they deserve it and if 
they continue to occupy a position of 
leadership in their communities.” 


Canada’s Social Security Program and 
World Welfare Developments 

Canada’s social security program and 
her relation to world welfare develop- 
ments were sketched at the Monday 
luncheon meeting by Dr. George F. 
Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare, 
Department of Health and Welfare. 
This gathering was held under the 
auspices of the Montreal Branch of 
the Canadian Association of Social 
Workers. 

Our country has moved in concert 
with other nations, Dr. Davidson said, 
and has begun to think internationally 
about social welfare. We are one of the 
United Nations; we are a member of 
the International Labour Office. 
UNRRA, and have representation for 
a four-year period on the Economic and 
Social Council and on its sub-commit- 
tee, the Social Commission. Canada, 
then, is taking its share of responsi- 
bility at the international level. 

For our own country, the Rowell- 
Sirois Report was Canada’s first step in 





social security planning. This was fol- 
lowed by other documents—the Marsh 
Report in 1943 and the Dominion’s 
proposals to the Provinces in August, 
1945. That these epoch-making docu- 
ments appeared in the midst of World 
War II is significant. It was not sheer 
accident or coincidence. They were 
timed to give our citizens a glimpse of 
the kind of a Canada they could expect 
after the war. It had taken the de- 
pression and the appalling sufferings 
of our people then to bring home to 
the Canadian people that this country 
had to plan as a nation. 

The Government in its White Paper 
of 1945 clearly accepts responsibility, 
as part of Government policy, for the 
maintenance of the highest possible 
measure of employment. Private enter- 
prise, the Report states, is to be given 
the maximum opportunity to provide 
employment; the Government intends 
to rely upon it, but the Government 
does not deny that it has a responsi- 
bility that goes beyond private indus- 
try’s ability to provide jobs—a respon- 
sibility for public works development 
to the end that all Canadians able to 
work shall have an opportunity to do 
so. Even if the Government is success- 
ful in achieving its overall jobs pro- 
gram, there will still be seasonal and 
other temporary but inevitable pockets 
of unemployment. Our unemployment 
Insurance Scheme of 1940 represents 
the Government’s effort to meet this 
hazard of temporary unemployment. 

Regarding the hazard of Old Age, the 
difference between the pensions that 
Canadians receive at the present time 
and what the Dominion Government 
proposed ($30 per month for all at age 
70 without means test) represents the 
extent to which the Federal Govern- 
ment regards the present old age pro- 
grams as less than adequate. 

Other hazards, of Illness and Indus- 
trial Accident, were dealt with and Dr. 
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Davidson said that much better or- 
ganization of the means to meet the 
hazard of Illness is needed and in 
this Canada has the longest way to go. 

Workmen’s Compensation, and 
Mothers’ Allowances in eight of the 
nine provinces, were also touched upon. 

Provision for the nation’s children 
was of major concern, Dr. Davidson 
stated. Industry cannot take into con- 
sideration the number of dependent 
children the individual breadwinner 
has to support. Industry cannot solve 
this problem through its wage struc- 
ture. Industry pays equal wages for 
equal work, but what is equal indus- 
trially is unequal in terms of the 
domestic responsibilities which each 
breadwinner has to meet. No adjust- 
ment of the wage structure is possible 
to meet this problem. The attempt to 
meet it has been made by Family 
Allowances, outside the wage _ struc- 
ture, to adjust the social needs. 

Dr. Davidson stated that 84% of all 
children in Canada under sixteen years 
of age are in the families of 19% of the 
wage workers of this country. In other 
words, one-fifth of our Canadian popu- 
lation is taking the responsibility of 
insuring that there shall be a future 
generation of Canadians. Have the 
other four-fifths no responsibility at all? 
Is it too much to ask of them that they 
should share the responsibility for 
making the Canadian population of to- 
morrow the best that it can be, better 
than we are, and worthy to do even 
finer things than we have done? Is it 
too much to ask? 


The Welfare Program of the 
Community as I See It 
Three speakers looked at Montreal’s 
social welfare program in the first 
evening’s session. They were the Very 
Reverend Kenneth Evans, Dean of 
Montreal, Church of England, who 
having lived in China, England and 
the Holy Land, brought to his treat- 








ment of the subject a broad viewpoint; 
Colonel Irving P. Rexford, former 
Chairman of the Montreal Welfare 
Federation, present Chairman of the 
Community Chest Division of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, and Vice- 
President and General Manager of the 
Crown Trust and Guarantee Company, 
who presented the point of view of 
Business; and Mr. George S. Mooney, 
Co-Director of the Montreal Economic 
and Tourist Development Bureau, 
formerly with UNRRA. 

The main points and the three key- 
words of all the addresses were skill- 
fully tied together by the Chairman, 
Mr. Philip S. Fisher in his summary. 
Each speaker had developed the idea 
of community, especially the need for 
unity in community, without which no 
social welfare program can flourish. 
Leadership was inherent in all of the 
speeches as well as character and com- 
petence which make it possible for an 
individual to live a full life and make 
his contribution to his city and country. 


Youth in Transition 

Mr. Ernest R. McEwen, Executive 
Secretary, Recreation Division, Cana- 
dian Welfare Council, dealt with this 
subject. 

In the “hungry thirties” it was diffi- 
cult for young people to make a start 
due to the scarcity of jobs, which was 
worsened by the practice of seniorities, 
Mr. McEwen said. Training was not 
available unless youth had the money 
to pay for it; neither were there free 
health services. But war changed that. 


Youth became an asset to fight 
Canada’s battles on land, sea and 
air. They were needed and _ no 


money was spared to train them. 
All who joined His Majesty’s Forces 
had a balanced diet. A_ positive 
approach to health was taken, the aim 
being to keep the human body and 
mind at its maximum efficiency. Free 
vocational training was given both to 
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those in the Services and in industry. 
The training of a young Canadian as 
a pilot cost approximately $25,000 but 
it was not considered to be too much. 
Recreation abounded in the military 
camps and in all theatres of war from 
the Arctic to Burma, the United King- 
dom to the Middle East—in fact, 
everywhere, nothing was spared to keep 
those in the Forces in good heart. 

How did our young Canadians 
respond to all this? “They responded 
magnificently,” Mr. McEwen said, and 
he spoke out of four years personal 
experience overseas as an educational 
officer in the RCAF. “Young boys who 
had little or no opportunities during 
the 1930’s, given a year’s war training, 
were able to take major responsibilities, 
and many of those rose to the rank of 
senior officers; in fact the average age 
of commanding officers in No. 6 Cana- 
dian Bomber Group overseas was 
twenty-five years.” 

To study what opportunities Cana- 
dian Youth should be given in order 
to develop their latent abilities and 
thus make the maximum contribution 
as citizens in the post-war world, the 
Canadian Youth Commission came 
into existence and Mr. McEwen re- 
viewed their findings.* He concluded 
by referring to the National Conference 
of Agencies Serving Youth, held in 
Ottawa, Nov. 30-Dec. Ist, attended by 
221 delegates from various parts of 
Canada. The recommendations of this 
Conference will be available shortly 
and will indicate how better planning 
for Canada’s young people can be 
achieved at the national, provincial 
and community levels. 


Democratic Basis of Agency 
Operations 
Miss Elinor Barnstead, Chairman of 
the Tuesday morning session, welcomed 
Prof. Chas. E. Hendry, who was born 


*Readers are referred to the Canadian 
Youth Commission reports for findings as 
they are too lengthy for inclusion here. 
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in Ottawa and has returned to Canada, 
to the University of Toronto School 
of Social Work, after an absence in the 
United States of twenty-one years. An 
expert on applied social research and 
leadership training, Professor Hendry 
for the past two years has been Direc- 
tor of the Commission on Community 
Interrelations of the American Jewish 
Congress where he was directing a 
nationwide action-research program in 
the field of minority group problems. 


“In the administration of social 
agencies, it is pretty clear that there 
has been a change in emphasis,” Prof. 
Hendry said. “In the earlier period we 
were preoccupied with definitions and 
with job analyses; a second emphasis 
was on organizational structure and 
the mechanics of administration. Con- 
cern centered on formal organization 
almost exclusively. Informal organiza- 
tion which is equally, if not more im- 
portant, was largely ignored. The 
accent was on lines of authority. We 
are moving beyond that now and are 
achieving an entirely new notion of 
authority in administration. That is the 
big discovery. Situational authority is 
replacing the older notion of hierarchy. 
We are beginning to apply group work 
to the work group. We are becoming 
more concerned with relationships and 
interaction than with structure and 
activities. We are coming to see that 
the skilful use of the group process in 
administration is the key to the con- 
structive release of energies. A partner- 
ship psychology is_ replacing the 
psychology of paternalism.” 

“We are gradually recognizing that 
administration is both generic and 
specific and that we in social agencies 
have a great deal in common with 
administrators in industry, in school 
systems, and in other government agen- 
cies. Right across the board, the same 
basic principles of administration ob- 
tain. The application will differ some- 


what but the guiding generic principles 
hold. That means that those connected 
with social work are under obligation 
to look outside the social work realm 
for some of the most dynamic and 
promising developments in administra- 
tion. Right now, without a doubt, the 
greatest advances in administration are 
arising directly out of new research 
and experimentation in industry itself.” 


Addressing the luncheon meeting on 
the subject of _INTER-CULTURAL 
CONFLICT AND CO-OPERATION, 
Prof. Hendry said that it is now easier 
to smash the atom than to break a 
prejudice. “So far, religion, law and 
education have largely failed us in this 
field; we must have a new strategy if 
unreasoning hostility and hate are to be 
overcome. Fortunately, some of the 
best scientific minds on this continent 
are at work on the problem, and in- 
creasingly they are recognizing that no 
one branch of social science can do the 
job alone. It calls for the co-ordinated 
effort of psychologists, psychiatrists, 
anthropoligists, sociologists and others. 
. . . We are concerned here with a 
generic problem; it is not one peculiar 
to any group. We must “defrost” this 
whole business of prejudice and tackle 
it much less emotionally and more 
matter-of-fact wise. I submit that when 
a soldier returns from the war with a 
severe plastic job done on his face, or 
minus his two arms or legs, he is a 
member of a minority group; he is dif- 
ferent; he is marked off and your pro- 
blem psychologically in trying to get 
the community to accept him is the 
same as though he belonged to a more 
conventional minority religious or racial 
group. . . . Gradually a scientific ap- 
proach will be substituted for a senti- 
mental approach, particularly if we are 
able to recognize that we are dealing 
here fundamentally with a problem of 
mental health.” E.G. 












Washington Conference 
on Delinquency 


CHARLES E. HENDRY 


CTION, positive constructive 
A ion dominated the re- 
cent National Conference 
on Prevention and Control of Juve- 
nile Delinquency held November 
20-22, in Washington. In many 
ways it reminded one of the 1940 
White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy. Its re- 
sults promise to be quite as signi- 
ficant. 

The sponsorship of the Con- 
ference by the Attorney-General 
was both timely and _ strategic. 
Juvenile delinquency, always a 
sensitive barometer of disturbed 
conditions, was on the upswing. 
National and community morale, 
on the other hand, reacting to 
political confusion, industrial con- 
flict and growing intergroup ten- 
sion, was on the downswing. 

Somehow the resolute action of 
the Department of Justice had the 
effect of throwing a psychological 
girder in under the people, profes- 
sional and lay citizen alike. Its 
authority and prestige, its mobili- 
zation of layman and _ specialist 
and its insistence upon a practical 
and realistic attack on the problem 
at hand, combined to provide a 
peace-time equivalent of war-time 
civilian mobilization. 

A genuine partnership and co- 
operative spirit characterized the 
Conference at every stage in its 
development. The fact that there 





was no paid research staff and 
that the Conference operated on 
a “shoe-string” budget made team- 
work imperative. It was achieved 
in part through a voluntary and 
unofficial interdepartmental com- 
mittee in Washington itself, and 
through a series of some sixteen 
working panels and _ advisory 
groups involving experts and key 
citizens from public departments. 
private agencies and civi¢ organi- 
zations at national, state and local 
levels, across the entire country. 
Broad geographic, functional and 
socio-economic representation was 
achieved.. Over 1,000 persons at- 
tended the Conference. 

No person, group or agency 
played a dominant or dominating 
role. There was no line to follow. 
Mimeographed reports, in pre- 
liminary draft form prepared by 
small panel groups and distributed 
prior to the Conference were the 
basis of Conference discussion. 
What resulted in revision and in 
recommendation was a free ex- 
pression of free inquiry and free 
discussion. 

One of the reasons why the 
Conference was such a noteworthy 
success lies in the fact that those 
who directed it were unencum- 
bered and uninhibited by stereo- 
types, sentiment or specialization. 
An almost casual informality 
characterized the initial organiza- 
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tion period. Status seekers got 
spotted in this process and elimi- 
nated. The less aggressive, more 
solid and stable, gradually emerged 
and the responsibility for docu- 
mentation and collaboration be- 
came centered in this group. Tech- 
nical competence was supported by 
an equally impressive devotion to 
the task at hand. 

In addition to the fifteen panels 
on Institutional Treatment, Juve- 
nile Courts and Detention, Role of 
Police, Recreation, Housing, Youth 
Participation, Citizen Participa- 
tion, Child Guidance, The Church, 
The School, The Home, Rural 
Aspects, Can-Work-Group Work, 
Statistics and Community Organi- 
zation representatives of the mo- 
tion picture, radio and publishing 
industries had observers attend 
each panel session. Following the 
Conference this group then came 
together to work out its own pro- 
gram to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Conference. A 
sportswriter’s group also met with 
the Attorney-General at luncheon 
the last day of the Conference and 
pledged their co-operation. 

Three rather basic adjustments 
in attitude resulted from the Con- 
ference experience. A redefinition 
of attitude toward the problem 
occurred. Juvenile delinquency 
came to be seen as a symptom of 
a whole complex of causal condi- 
tions. Positive prevention involv- 
ing all children and youth and 
their parents inevitably replaced 
the more restricted concern for 
delinquents only and their rehabili- 
tation. Equally important was a 
redefinition of attitude among 
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those working on the problem 
toward each other. Something 
highly significant occurred here, 
particularly as between law en- 
forcement officers, social workers 
and other professional groups and 
lay citizens. A new level of mutual 
understanding, acceptance and re- 
spect was achieved. The third 
area in which attitudes got rede- 
fined was that of Youth Participa- 
tion. In addition to the panel on 
Youth Participation, a Youth 
Forum was broadcast from the 
Conference as part of the opening 
session. And at the closing session 
an amendment introduced by a 
youth representative was sup- 
ported providing that three youths 
be appointed to the Executive and 
nine to the Continuing Committee 
of the Conference. The traditional 
pattern of adult paternalism gave 
way to a new pattern of responsible 
partnership between youth and 
adults. 

A comprehensive summary re- 
port of the Conference is being 
mimeographed and later will be 
printed for wide distribution. In 
addition, the reports of the panels 
will be published separately by the 
Government Printing Office. States 
and local communities will be en- 
couraged to convene similar con- 
ferences adapting the process used 
at the National Conference in 
which a deliberate attempt was 
made to achieve a balance in con- 
tent and in representation. 

The Continuing Committee of 
the Conference has been directed: 
(a) to edit, reproduce and distri- 
bute the reports of the Con- 
ference; (b) to develop and exe- 











cute plans for the implementation 
of the Conference; (c) to explore 
and execute plans for the creation 
of a secretariat for the Con- 
ference; (d) to receive and examine 
reports and information relating 
to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency and progress made in deal- 
ing with it and to make the results 
known to all persons and organiza- 
tions concerned; and (e) to recon- 
vene the National Conference or 


to take any other steps necessary 
to carry out the purposes and re- 
commendations of the National 
Conference. 

The Chairman of the Continuing 
Committee is Mr. Henry Monsky 
of Omaha, Nebraska. The pro- 
gram co-ordinator for the Con- 
ference is Mr. John W. Andrews, 
Chief, Federal-State Relations, De- 
partment of Justice, Washington. 
D.C. 





Le. Milieu Rural du Québec 


MARTHE BEAUDRY 


Suite et fin 


Le rural n’est pas tout a fait seul 
devant ses problémes. II a d’abord 
son clergé, son meilleur ami, il faut 
le dire. I] a son _ organisation 
paroissiale et diocésaine a l’inté- 
rieur desquelles s’organise sa vie 
religieuse et ses activités sociales, 
avec ses salles paroissiales, ses insti- 
tutions d’éducation, ses centres dio- 
césains d’action sociale et catho- 
lique. 

Il a ses Unités sanitaires avec 
médecins, gardes-malades, services 
de prévention, d’éducation de 
toutes sortes. 


Il a son gouvernement qui a mis 
et met encore 4 son service des 
hommes compétents qui l’aiment 
vraiment, une commission de cré- 
dit qui a sauvé 4 travers la pro- 
vince quantité d’établissements 
agricoles, des services d’information 
et d’éducation multiples, un corps 
d’agronomes qui lui aident autant 


qu’il le désire a résoudre ses pro- 
blémes de production et de marché 
et qui est préoccupé de l’avance- 
ment technique des jeunes et des 
adultes, et les groupe en de nom- 
breux cercles et sociétés 4 cette fin. 
Il a ses émissions radiophoniques: 
programmes d’éducation et d’in- 
formation qu’il écoute avec atten- 
tion. I] a son association profession- 
nelle qui groupe actuellement vingt 
pour cent de ses chefs de famille, 
et qui a son centre a Montréal, ses 
bureaux diocésains, son hebdoma- 
daire, son Guide pour ses chefs 
locaux et régionaux, sa revue 
mensuelle, ses cercles paroissiaux 
avec leurs équipes d’études, son 
Service d’établissement, son Ser- 
vice de librairie, sa Mutuelle-vie et 
sa Société mutuelle d’assurances 
générales, son Service forestier 
pour les bicherons avec magasin et 
hotellerie &4 Québec. 
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S’il se spécialise dans sa produc- 
tion, il peut tout aussitét joindre 
une association ou une coopérative 
qui le guidera et l’aidera. Il a ses 
coopératives de production, d’achat 
et de vente, ses caisses populaires, 
ses mutuelles incendies, ses co- 
opératives d’électrification et, dans 
certains milieux, ses Syndicats de 
travail et de chantiers coopératifs. 


Sa population féminine, en géné-. 


ral plus cultivée que l’autre, est a 
la hauteur de la tache et prend de 
plus en plus ses responsabilités. La 
femme rurale est groupée dans des 
cercles dirigés et subventionnés par 
le Ministére provincial de l’agricul- 
ture, avec une revue mensuelle 
éditée par le Ministére lui-méme. 
Une association indépendante et 
des cercles se développent cepen- 
dant depuis deux ans, parallélement 
a Vassociation de ses chefs de 
famille. Ils sont un signe trés 
encourageant pour l’avenir de la 
classe rurale, car il signifie une ré- 
action longtemps attendue contre 
une passivité toujours funeste a une 
classe, quelle qu’elle soit. Les 
Ecoles ménagéres et les Ecoles nor- 
males féminines lui préparent de 
plus en plus des “femmes dé- 
pareillées”: garantie pour l’avenir. 
Ses jeunes sont inquiets et travail- 
lent de leur cété & améliorer leur 
milieu. La J.A.C. a trois cents sec- 
tions locales: son but est de re- 
christianiser son milieu, mais elle 
est saisie de tous les problemes 
économiques, et sociaux du jeune 
rural. Bref, le rural a conscience de 
ses responsabilités et veut travail- 
ler lui-méme a améliorer son sort. 
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Et il entretient dans ses rangs un 
beau sens de l’entr’aide qui a fait 
et fera encore le salut de beaucoup 
de ruraux; la charité n’est pas pour 
lui un vain mot: quand le malheur 
frappe ses voisins, fait des orphe- 
lins, il se porte spontanément a leur 
secours. Son esprit de famille est 
une grande force, synonyme de 
grandes joies tout le long de sa vie. 


Tous ses chefs sont préoccupés 
de donner des récréations saines a 
sa jeunesse, mais tous restent en 
méme temps convaincus qu’il y a 
un front sur lequel il ne faut pas 
tarder 4 travailler: celui de l’édu- 
cation de sa jeunesse et de ses 
adultes, celui de la formation de 
ses chefs, de tous les ages, de tous 
les groupes: jeunes, hommes et 
femmes, a l’action sociale. Il faut 
aussi que les éducateurs qu’on lui 
donnera aient mentalité, culture et 
fierté rurale, qu’ils soient des chefs 
dans leur milieu, et des chefs pro- 
gressistes, mais progressistes selon 
la philosophie et la mentalité de leur 
milieu. Le rural est spontanément 
défiant contre tous les prophetes 
qui n’ont jamais remué une motte 
de terre. I] met par contre toute sa 
confiance dans un homme qui vit 
sa vie sous tous ses aspects: reli- 
gieux, social, matériel, ou qui l’aime 
sincérement et croit en lui. L’au- 
xiliaire social qui aura suffisamment 
développé d’humilité, d’amour et 
de confiance vis-a-vis de ses sem- 
blables et se sera rapproché du 
milieu rural en esprit et en vérité, 
y trouvera un terrain de travail 
plein de joie et de consolation. 











Accent on Action 


CLARE WILSON CLARK 


iE National Conference of 
Youth-serving Agencies held 
in Ottawa over the week- 
end of November 30th was unique 
in many respects, partly because 
it was the first of its kind ever held 
in Canada, and partly because it 
brought together such a large and 
representative gathering of in- 
terested persons from all parts of 
the country. The attendance re- 
cord is of unusual variety and dis- 
tinction: —the long established 
youth serving organizations of 
both French and English speaking 
Canadians; representatives of the 
major religious denominations, 
Roman Catholic, Jewish and Pro- 
testant; government _representa- 
tives from all levels—local, provin- 
cial and national, and from many 
different departments of govern- 
ment; Councils of Social Agencies; 
youth organizations from the poli- 
tical, recreational, farm and _ stu- 
dent groups; labour organizations; 
public services such as the C.B.C., 
the National Film Board, Art 
galleries, public libraries and edu- 
cational associations —and many 
others too numerous to mention. 
The conference was in fact a cross- 
section of Canadian life, and one 
which, in this instance, gives a 
new meaning to the term “youth- 
serving.” 


With a large, capable and articu- 
late representation from French 
speaking Canada, the Conference 
was bilingual in nature, but handi- 
capped as always by the reluc- 


tance and dread with which 
English speaking Canadians ven- 
ture away from their native 
tongue. If the conference achieved 
nothing else, it galvanized the re- 
solution of many a delegate to 
master once and for all the art of 
conversing in both the official 
languages of Canada. 

Called on the initiative of the 
Canadian Youth Commission, the 
purpose of the Conference was to 
seek the advice and support of 
those who were most concerned 
with the welfare of youth. The 
Chairman, Dr. Sidney Smith, and 
Mr. Desmarais on behalf of French 
Canada, explained the position of 
the Commission, its purpose, re- 
searches and recommendations and 
the temporary nature of its work. 
Now at this critical period, with 
the accent on action, the commis- 
sion needed help in the implement- 
ation of its recommendations. It 
was also seeking advice regarding 
future planning and in calling this 
group together it was willing to be 


‘guided by its thinking. 


The result was—and it was in- 
evitable though unforseen — that > 
the deliberations had a faint tinge 
of unreality, more perhaps for the 
participants than the sponsors. 
The delegates found plenty to talk 
about and much ground for dis- 
satisfaction with Canada’s present 
provision for youth — but — they 
were there to give advice and they 
were not thereby pledging them- 
selves to action which they would 











have to support and promote when 
they returned home. This does not 
in any way belittle the accomplish- 
ment of the Conference, nor is it 
necessarily an obstacle to future 
co-operation; it merely turns a 
searchlight of critical attention 
upon the Canadian Youth Com- 
mission, whose final decisions and 
recommendations will undoubtedly 
have a far-reaching effect upon the 
course of future action. 

What emerged from the Con- 
ference? 


1. General agreement with the find- 
ings of the Commission that the pre- 
sent provisions for youth were inade- 
quate on all levels of operation—local, 
provincial and national. 
2. A strong recognition of the need for 
co-ordination of existing services both 
among public and private youth serv- 
ing agencies. All had been prone to 
take the Biblical injunction too literally 
of not letting the right hand know 
what the left hand was doing. On the 
government levels, particularly in pro- 
vincial and federal spheres, interde- 
partmental committees, or advisory 
youth councils, were suggested to in- 
form governments continuously and 
officially on youth needs. Unanimous 
agreement was not reached regarding 
the nature of such committees, nor 
their scope of operation. There was, 
however, general recognition of the fact 
that governments were performing an 
increasing number of services related 
directly to the welfare of youth, and 
must, therefore, take some initiative in 
the co-ordination of these services. 
Similarly, among private organiza- 
tions, lack of co-ordination was noted. 
Overwhelming approval was given to 
the idea that some continuing national 
group of a voluntary nature should 
carry on where the Youth Commission 
leaves off, and a finger was unmis- 


takably pointed at the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council. Such a group, organized 
on a permanent basis, would provide 
the stimulus for future planning and 
action both among public and private 
agencies and at all levels of govern- 
ment. It was further stated that the 
effectiveness of government machinery 
would depend largely upon the effec- 
tiveness of non-governmental bodies 
set up to implement the findings of the 
Commission. 

8. While stress was placed upon the 
need for a permanent national organi- 
zation, the importance of planning at 
the provincial level did not escape the 
attention of the delegates. Most mat- 
ters relating to youth welfare such as 
health, education, recreation, voca- 
tional training, lie within provincial 
jurisdiction, and provincial action is 
therefore indispensable whether it is 
taken independently or in collaboration 
with other levels of government. This 
point is of particular significance to the 
voluntary organizations, which for the 
most part, are organized on a national 
rather than a provincial basis. 

4. Until such time as a permanent 
organization can be set up, the Cana- 
dian Youth Commission still has a 
formidable task to perform, one which, 
obviously, far outstrips its limited 
resources. In the opinion of delegates, 
certain things must be done at once if 
the Commission is to make an impact 
on the Canadian public. The sugges- 
tions were many, and included—an 
organized campaign of public educa- 
tion making use of all available media, 
translation of reports into French, pre- 
paration of study outlines, and official 
presentation to governments. 

If the Canadian Youth Commis- 
sion had any idea that the con- 
ference would bring success to its 
labours and enable it to retire in 
the gratifying retrospect of a job 
well done, this idea was given a 








rude jolt. Disconcerting as this 
may be, the commission, neverthe- 
less, has reason to be proud of its 
accomplishment to date. Against 
almost unbelievable handicaps it 
has held to its purpose unswerv- 
ingly, in the firm conviction that 
national survival and progress look 
inevitably to the future and must 
be concerned with its young 
people who are its citizens of to- 
morrow. It has deepened the un- 
derstanding of Canada by Cana- 
dians. The cordial and frank rela- 
tions between French and English 
speaking Canadians, in evidence at 
the conference, was not an act put 
on for the benefit of the delegates, 
but rather the culmination of 
several years of consistent and 
mutually co-operative effort. 
Father Levesque’s vote of thanks 
to the speaker, the Honourable 


Brooke Claxton, at the Saturday 
evening dinner, was a gracious and 
eloquent expression of the spirit 
which has characterized the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission. 
Finally, the breadth and extensive- 
ness of the work of the Commis- 
sion, the timeliness of its pro- 
nouncements and the reality of its 
vision has found an immediate 
response in the minds and hearts 
of those most concerned with 
youth. It is the fruition of success 
which now calls forth the demand 
for greater effort. 

While the Canadian Youth Com- 
mission and the Canadian Welfare 
Council will be faced with many 
difficult decisions, ultimate re- 
ponsibility rests with the Cana- 
dian public to make real the con- 
tention that the welfare of youth 
is the welfare of the nation. 





UNITED NATIONS STAFF NEEDS 


M.:z. W. B. Hersert of Ottawa, Acting Chief of Canadian Recruitment for 
the United Nations, reports that attractive opportunities for employment in 
professional and administrative posts will open to Canadians. Conditions of 
employment involve permanency, generous leave provision, opportunities for 
promotion, and social security benefits. There will be some vacancies involving 
travel. Applications for examination and classification will be welcomed. Since 
competition will be keen, it is advisable to supply the fullest information on 
training, experience and other qualifications; this will be coded to guarantee that 
applications will not be disregarded because of lapse of time. This announce- 
ment does not necessarily mean that there are vacancies at present; it does- mean 
there will be a continuing need, and students not yet graduated may file 
applications. Address all correspondence and requests direct to the Director, 
Bureau of Personnel, United Nations, Lake Success, N.Y. 





NATIONAL HEALTH WEEK 
] HE Health League of Canada announces February 2-8 as the dates for 
National Health Week, with National Social Hygiene Day being observed on 


February 5. 


It is designed to draw the attention of all Canadians to the state of the 
nation’s health, and the “week” is just another means of reawakening interest 


in public and personal health problems. 


Official Departments of Education and Health are co-operating and much 
useful information will be available over the air and through newspapers and 


magazines. 
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Continued concern for 
the aged is shown at 
various levels. Ottawa was recently 
host to the first meeting of the 
Inter-provincial Advisory Board 
on Old Age Pensions which was 
held under the chairmanship of the 
Hon. Brooke Claxton, then Minis- 
ter of Health and Welfare. A num- 
ber of amendments were recom- 
mended and some five items 
lopped from the original fifty regu- 
lations. The general effect of the 
changes recommended will be to 
smooth out technical difficulties 
and ensure a greater degree of 
equity in dealing with various 
types of cases to come before the 
Board. 

A Committee of the Case Work 
Section of the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies has just com- 
pleted a report on problems of the 
aged, which is ready for distribu- 
tion. The report deals with support, 
physical and mental health, social 
relationships, care and treatment. 


Saskatchewan is look- 
ing forward to distin- 
guished leadership from 
its provincial psychiatrist and Com- 
missioner of Mental Services, Dr. 
D. G. McKerracher, formerly 
senior specialist at the Toronto 
Psychiatric Hospital. A study of 
the overcrowded mental hospitals 
and the shortage of medical per- 
sonnel has already begun, as a pre- 
liminary to the provincial mental 
health program. 

November 11, 1946, saw the in- 
auguration of what must be one of 


Old Age 


Psychiatric 
Services 


ACROSS CANADA 








the most unusual “living war 
memorials”, when Dieppe House 
at St. Hilaire, P.Q., was opened to 
care for epileptics. It is a non-sec- 
tarian institution erected’ in 
memory of Canadian soldiers who 
fell at Dieppe. It will care for 
adult male mentally fit epileptics 
only, but it is hoped that a similar 
institution may soon be secured 
for female epileptics and for 
children. 


Tienes Evidence of this comes 
Chane from the Victoria Child- 
dren’s Aid Society who 
are planning to extend their use 
of foster homes for unmarried 
mothers, following the sale of the 
W.C.T.U.-owned home which has 
been used as a maternity home for 
some years. Fifty years ago this 
organization sponsored a “Refuge 
Home for Women”. As the need 
for this service decreased, emphasis 
was placed on the work for un- 
married mothers, with the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society giving casework 
services. 
iicitioens Interested in the possi- 
bilities of closer working 
relationships between children’s 
and family agencies, the two Vic- 
toria agencies concerned have 
asked the Victoria Community 
Welfare Council for help in this 
field. A committee to study the 
possibilities has been set up and 
Miss Mary McGeer has_ been 
loaned by the Department of 
Social Work, University of British 
Columbia, to make the survey. 





The Group Work sec- 
tion of the Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies is 
planning a Training Course for Re- 
creation Leaders on the lines of a 
similar course run for the first time 
last year. Set up on a work shop 
basis, the course will deal with 
three main skills, social recrea- 
tion, dramatics and crafts, with 
an overall emphasis on group work 
approach and methods. 


Recreation 


Halifax has set up a City De- 
partment of Recreation with Roy 
K. Smith, B.A., a former Y.M.C.A. 
worker, in charge. 


The Halifax Branch 
of the Canadian Red 
Cross Society has re- 
cently been developing a Home- 
makers’ Service for the city. Four 
full-time and two part-time home- 
makers are now working on the 
staff. The Sydney branch of the 
Canadian Red Cross Society is 
operating a similar service with 
three full-time homemakers. This 
work is under the supervision of 
Miss Marjorie Bell, M.B.E., who 
is the Director of Home Services 
for the Canadian Red Cross So- 
ciety, Nova Scotia Division. 


More Visiting 
Homemakers 


Miss Bell is also organizing nu- 
trition for the Nova Scotia Divi- 
sion, placing special emphasis on 
school lunches. One of the most 
important developments in this 
field is that at Sheet Harbour, 
Halifax County, where 125-150 
pupils bring their lunches. Through 
the initiative of this Division, 


one hot dish a day is now being 
supplied to these pupils. The local 
School Board and the teachers co- 








operate with the Canadian Red 
Cross Society in carrying out this 
project. 

An interesting de- 
velopment in com- 
munity organization 
has recently been initiated in Pic- 
tou, N.S. Mrs. L. Emmet, the new 
Community Counsellor in the 
maritime seaport, is working joint- 
ly for Wartime Housing and for 
the town in developing a com- 
munity program. Mrs. Emmet was 
formerly an industrial recreation 
worker in Ontario, and was later 
Community Counsellor with War- 
time Housing at St. Catharines. 


The Maritime School 
News from of Social Work moved 
the Schools . 

into new quarters at 
the end of September. The School 
is housed in converted C.W.A.C. 
barracks, which provide for office, 
classroom, and library facilities. 
Miss Ada Greenhill, formerly with 
the Catholic Welfare Bureau, 
Montreal, has joined the staff as 
Field Unit Supervisor and Lecturer 
in Child Welfare. 


Under the auspices of the 
Montreal Council of So- 
cial Agencies, the Mon- 
treal Nursery School Association 
was organized in Montreal last 
spring with a view to establishing 
a permanent association to co- 
ordinate and strengthen the work 
of all individuals and groups in- 


Community 
Organization 


Nursery 


School 


. terested in securing more nursery 


schools for the city and establish- 
minimum standards for these. The 
Association is operating an active 
interpretative and informative pro- 
gram. 
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On October 22, Miss Rosamund 
Praeger of Syracuse, N.Y., Vice- 
President for Nursery Education 
of the Association for Childhood 
Education, spoke at a public meet- 
ing. To supplement a series of lec- 
tures on Child Psychology given 
by the Extension Department of 
McGill University, the Association 
is holding bi-monthly seminars 
relating this lecture material to 
the nursery school. 


For the third season, 


Human McGill University or- 

Factors in ‘ : 

G ganized a series of 
overnment 


ures dealing with the 
behaviour of people. Under the 
title of “Human Factors in Gov- 





ernment” the lectures were given 
between October 23 and November 
27. The lecturers were distin- 
guished scientists from the fields 
of political science, psychology, 
anthropolgy, sociology and psy- 
chiatry. 


The Vancouver Y.M.C.A. 
celebrated its sixtieth 
birthday at the end of 
November, 1946. Starting with a 
membership of seventy-two in 
1886—which incidentally is the 
date of the incorporation of the 
City of Vancouver—it now has a 
membership of over five thousand 
and is still growing. 


Happy 
Birthday 





About People 


Clifford A. Patrick has been ap- 
pointed Director of Social Service, De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
Mr. Patrick is a graduate of the 
Toronto School of Social Work, and 
has had experience in the Big Brother 


‘Movement and the Children’s Aid . 


Society. During the war, he was Per- 
sonnel Selection Officer with the Cana- 
dian Army overseas and upon his re- 
turn to Canada was District Supervisor 
of Social Service at Winnipeg. 

Other DVA appointments include 
Mrs. Elizabeth Richardson as Super- 
visor of Professional Standards and 
Miss Avis Pumphrey as Supervisor of 
Training and Personnel, both to be 
stationed at Ottawa; and Miss Ruth 
Doern as District Supervisor of Social 
Service at Winnipeg. All three are 
graduates of Schools of Social Work 
and have had wide experience which 





abundantly fits them for the responsible 
posts to which they have been ap- 
pointed. 


Mrs. A. I. Spurgin, for some years 
General Secretary of the Victoria 
Family Welfare Association, retired re- 
cently. Mrs. H. Campbell is Acting- 
General Secretary. 


Miss Willa Broderick, a graduate of 
the University of Toronto School of 
Social Work, succeeds Miss Maude 
Fleming as Supervisor of the Girls’ 
Industrial School of Vancouver. Miss 
Broderick was formerly Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Girls’ Cottage School 
Sweetsburg, Quebec. 


Gordon House, Vancouver, welcomes 
two new staff members. Miss Roxana 
Jackson, who during the war was 
National Supervisor for the United 
Services Organizations throughout the 








United States, will give group work 
supervision to university students pro- 
ceeding to their B.S.W. and M.S.W. 
degrees, who will afterward enter the 
group work field. Miss Vivien Durden, 
formerly Teen Age Worker at the 
Montreal Y.W.C.A. will be in charge 
of the Junior House. 


Miss Roberta Lytle, formerly on the 
staff of the Montreal School of Social 
Work, has joined the staff of the 
Psychiatric Division, Department of 
Health and Welfare in British Colum- 
bia as Instructor in Psychiatric Social 
Work. Her duties will include super- 
vision of university students special- 
izing in psychiatric social work, super- 
vision of staff, and participation in the 








training of mental hospital staff 


generally. 

Mrs. Ruth Reid, who served with 
the American Red Cross in Europe 
during the war and who is a graduate 
of the University of Chicago School 
of Social Service Administration, has 
been appointed to the faculty of the 
University of British Columbia Depart- 
ment of Social Work. 


Miss Marie Riddell, who has been 
on the staff of the Dependents’ Board 
of Trustees, Ottawa, as Senior Re- 
viewer for the Western Provinces, will 
return to British Columbia in January 
to assume a supervisory post in the 
Social Welfare Branch, Department of 
Health and Welfare. 





RESEARCH 


6c 

Taal is a high-hat word that scares a lot of people. It needn’t. It is 
rather simple. Essentially, it is nothing but a state of mind—a friendly, welcoming 
attitude toward change. Going out to look for a change instead of waiting for 
it to come. Research, for practical men, is an effort to do things better and not 
to be caught asleep at the switch. The research state of mind can apply to 
anything; personal affairs or any kind of business, big or little. It is the problem 
solving mind as contrasted with the let-well-enough-alone mind. It is the com- 
poser mind instead of the fiddler mind. It is the “tomorrow” mind instead of 


the “yesterday” mind. 


—Charles Kettering, Ladies Home Journal, January, 1947. 


Onn of every 100 women workers, according to the Women’s Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, 84 work to support themselves or to support them- 
selves and others; eight work to own a home and be free of debt, or to educate 
their children; eight work primarily because of interest in the job; 15 out of 
every 100 women workers who live in family groups are the sole wage earners 
contributing to household expenses; over half the women workers who live in 
family groups contribute more than half their earnings to the group. 


—The Councillor, Baltimore Council of Social Agencies, September, 1946. 
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“You Can’t Take It With You” 





GORDON H. AND SVANHUIT JOSIE 


A study, made for the Canadian Welfare Council, of succession duty 
Statistics with respect to charitable bequests. The figures used, unless 
otherwise stated, were supplied by the Taxation Division, Department 
The interpretation and opinions 
expressed are those of the authors. 


of National Revenue, Ottawa. 


HOUSANDS of Canadians die 
each year leaving money or 
other property. In the year 
ending March 31, 1946, those who 
were subject to Dominion succes- 
sion duty left over 300 million dol- 
lars. This was by no means the 
total value of estates left by per- 
sons dying in Canada, since succes- 
sion duties are not levied against 
small estates nor even on fairly 
substantial estates if there are 
close dependents. The Dominion 
Succession Duty Act entirely 
exempts from taxation all estates 
having an aggregate net value of 
less than $5,000. Successions pass- 
ing to widows are not taxed up to 
$20,000 plus $5,000 for each de- 
pendent child, unless the child also 
benefits in which case the $5,000 
exemption is reduced by the 
amount of the benefit. For a child 
who has no surviving parents the 
deduction is raised to $20,000. If 
there is more than one such de- 
pendent orphan the extra $15,000 
deduction is apportioned among 
them. Special consideration in fix- 
ing the rate of duty is also given 
to more distant relatives, depend- 
ing on the degree of relationship 
to the testator. 


Donations to charity are exempt 
from succession duty up to 50 per- 
cent of the value of the estate. 
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Why is it then that the 10,162 per- 
sons who died in Canada during 
the last fiscal year leaving dutiable 
estates of the value of $304,174,000 
designated only 2.50 percent of 
this sum for charitable purposes? 
Can anything be done to encourage 
Canadians to leave a larger share 
of their wealth to charity? As the 
past few years have shown a steady 
increase in the amount of money 
left by estates this question grows 
in importance. 


There is no_ definition of 
“charity” in the Act. In its legal 
sense “charity” comprises trusts or 
organizations for: (1) the relief of 
poverty; (2) the advancement of 
education; (3) the advancement of 
religion; and (4) other purposes 
beneficial to the community not 
falling under any of the preceding 
heads. The Minister of National 
Revenue has stated that “the or- 
ganizations to be regarded as 
charitable in the eye of the law 
are those of a public nature whose 
object is to benefit the community 
or some part of it as opposed. to 
particular individuals pointed out 
by the donor. In short, gifts for 
the abstract purpose of relieving 
poverty, advancing education or 
religion are charitable. . . . Finally 
it may be said in deciding whether 
a particular gift is charitable as 





being beneficial to the community, 
the point to be considered is the 
purpose of the gift and the or- 
ganization. The source from which 
the funds are derived is not the 
test. 

The recipient of the gift must 
meet two tests. It must be an or- 
ganization — (a) operated exclu- 
sively. for charitable purposes; 
(b) no part of the income of 
which enures to the benefit of any 
private person, member or share- 
holder thereof.”! It appears then, 
that the term is liberally inter- 
preted by Canadian tax officials. 
In spite of the generous provisions 
by the taxing authorities the chari- 
ties in Canada are not benefitting 
from this source nearly as much 
as would be expected. 

This year for the first time ex- 
tensive statistics are available on 
the basis of exemptions claimed 
for charitable donations. Estate 
values and charitable donations 
are shown for each province and 
for Canada as a whole, broken 
down by size of estate and age 
group of decedent. Because of the 
fact that in the smaller provinces 
where the number of estates in 
some groups is exceedingly small 
one or two estates could completely 
change the picture, and also in 
order to avoid identification of par- 
ticular estates, it was considered 
wise to group the Prairie Pro- 
vinces and the Maritimes since 
they each form one economic area. 
The other three provinces are con- 
sidered separately, making five 
divisions in all. 





1Molyneux L. 
Tax Cases, 
app. p. 7. 


Gordon, Digest of Income 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1939. 
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An analysis of these statistics 
has brought to light many facts 
which suggest possible action for 
those interested in raising money 
for charities. It is found for in- 
stance that an individual’s chari- 
table tendencies are related to his 
age at death. For 60 percent of 
those who died leaving taxable 
estates the age at death is known, 
and there is a definite correlation 
between their age and the propor- 
tion of the estate that is be- 
queathed to charity, the older 
people being the more generous 
givers. This may be due to some 
extent to the fact that people who 
die young have had less time to 
prepare for the future of their 
families and that they are the ones 
most likely to have younger 
families and therefore children not 
independently established. This 
theory is supported by the fact 
that the increase in rate of chari- 
table giving with age is much 
greater among men than among 
women, the latter being somewhat 
less likely to have the responsi- 
bility of a young family. Those 
who live to a really advanced age 
will often have survived all the 
members of their family. It is con- 
sidered likely that older people 
are more religious than the young, 
and this may also influence their 
giving. Then, it seems reasonable 
to assume that a larger proportion 
of persons in the older age groups 
would have made wills. When a 
person dies intestate a share for 
charity is, of course, not provided. 

Whatever is the relative weight 
of these and other influences, the 
fact is that all the people whose 
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ages are known left $4,313,000 to 
charity and of this $3,532,000 or 
82 percent was left by people over 
70. This was a much higher pro- 
portion than their share of the 
value of estates left during the 
year, 57 percent. Altogether 3,333 
persons known to have been over 
70 at death left $98,246,000. 
Figures are not available for the 
total number of deaths in Canada 
which occurred in the same period 
among persons over 70, but from 
death rates of previous years it is 
possible to estimate that these 
older people leaving the dutiable 
estates represent only about 8 
percent of people dying over age 
70. It is likely that some of the 
people whose ages were not re- 
ported would be in the oldest 
group, so that would raise the per- 
centage somewhat. However, Dr. 
Marsh estimated? that from 50 to 
65 percent of Canadians over 70 
are dependent on _ the _ public 
treasury. Some people over 70 
would presumably be dependent 
on relatives and others would 
leave estates which were not tax- 
able. So it appears safe to deduce 
that not more than 10 percent of 
people over 70 die leaving taxable 
estates. 

The tendency for older people to 
give more to charity is clear in all 
areas except for the women in 
British Columbia. In that pro- 
vince the men over 70 made 93 
percent of male charitable be- 
quests, but left only 52 percent of 
the value of all men’s estates. 
Women over 70 who died in B.C. 





2L. C. Marsh, Report on Social Security for 
Canada, prepared for the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Reconstruction, Ottawa, 1948, p. 70. 





left 46 percent of the money value 
of the women’s estates and made 
only 7 percent of all charitable be- 
quests by B.C. women. In fact 
thirty B.C. women in the 60-64 age 
group whose combined estates 
made up 37 percent of all money 
left by women contributed 90 per- 
cent of all the donations made in 
their wills by members of their sex. 

Men were responsible for dis- 
position of 72 percent of all money 
left in taxable estates in Canada, 
but they provided only 62 percent 
of the value of all charitable be- 
qucsts. This means that the women 
who had only 28 percent of the 
money to dispose of left 38 per- 
cent of the charitable donations. 
The women gave at the overall 
rate of 3.32 percent as against the 
men’s rate of 2.28 percent. 

The overall donation rate of the 
women exceeded that of the men 
in all regions but Quebec and the 
Prairies. In the case of the 
Prairies the small average size of 
women’s estates? combined with 
evidence that the smaller estates 
do generally give less, helps to ex- 
plain this deviation from the all 
Canadian pattern. In Quebec 
other factors probably operate, 
such as the dominant place which 
the man assumes under Quebec 
laws. 

There is considerable variation 
in rate of donation with size of 
estate, the larger estates generally 
leaving a higher percentage to 
charity. It is thought that the age 
factor enters here too, as _ the 





3The average estate left by women in the 
Prairies was $14,979 compared with the all 
Canadian average women’s estate of $21,811. 
The average for males in Canada was $35,139. 
These figures apply to estates subject to duty. 





being beneficial to the community, 
the point to be considered is the 
purpose of the gift and the or- 
ganization. The source from which 
the funds are derived is not the 
test. 

The recipient of the gift must 
meet two tests. It must be an or- 
ganization — (a) operated exclu- 
sively for charitable purposes; 
(b) no part of the income of 
which enures to the benefit of any 
private person, member or share- 
holder thereof.”! It appears then, 
that the term is liberally inter- 
preted by Canadian tax officials. 
In spite of the generous provisions 
by the taxing authorities the chari- 
ties in Canada are not benefitting 
from this source nearly as much 
as would be expected. 

This year for the first time ex- 
tensive statistics are available on 
the basis of exemptions claimed 
for charitable donations. Estate 
values and charitable donations 
are shown for each province and 
for Canada as a whole, broken 
down by size of estate and age 
group of decedent. Because of the 
fact that in the smaller provinces 
where the number of estates in 
some groups is exceedingly small 
one or two estates could completely 
change the picture, and also in 
order to avoid identification of par- 
ticular estates, it was considered 
wise to group the Prairie Pro- 
vinces and the Maritimes since 
they each form one economic area. 
The other three provinces are con- 
sidered separately, making five 
divisions in all. 





1Molyneux L. Gordon, Digest of Income 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1939. 
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An analysis of these statistics 
has brought to light many facts 
which suggest possible action for 
those interested in raising money 
for charities. It is found for in- 
stance that an individual’s chari- 
table tendencies are related to his 
age at death. For 60 percent of 
those who died leaving taxable 
estates the age at death is known, 
and there is a definite correlation 
between their age and the propor- 
tion of the estate that is be- 
queathed to charity, the older 
people being the more generous 
givers. This may be due to some 
extent to the fact that people who 
die young have had less time to 
prepare for the future of their 
families and that they are the ones 
most likely to have younger 
families and therefore children not 
independently established. This 
theory is supported by the fact 
that the increase in rate of chari- 
table giving with age is much 
greater among men than among 
women, the latter being somewhat 
less likely to have the responsi- 
bility of a young family. Those 
who live to a really advanced age 
will often have survived all the 
members of their family. It is con- 
sidered likely that older people 
are more religious than the young, 
and this may also influence their 
giving. Then, it seems reasonable 
to assume that a larger proportion 
of persons in the older age groups 
would have made wills. When a 
person dies intestate a share for 
charity is, of course, not provided. 

Whatever is the relative weight 
of these and other influences, the 
fact is that all the people whose 
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ages are known left $4,313,000 to 
charity and of this $3,532,000 or 
82 percent was left by people over 
70. This was a much higher pro- 
portion than their share of the 
value of estates left during the 
year, 57 percent. Altogether 3,333 
persons known to have been over 
70 at death left $98,246,000. 
Figures are not available for the 
total number of deaths in Canada 
which occurred in the same period 
among persons over 70, but from 
death rates of previous years it is 
possible to estimate that these 
older people leaving the dutiable 
estates represent only about 8 
percent of people dying over age 
70. It is likely that some of the 
people whose ages were not re- 
ported would be in the oldest 
group, so that would raise the per- 
centage somewhat. However, Dr. 
Marsh estimated? that from 50 to 
65 percent of Canadians over 70 
are dependent on the _ public 
treasury. Some people over 70 
would presumably be dependent 
on relatives and others would 
leave estates which were not tax- 
able. So it appears safe to deduce 
that not more than 10 percent of 
people over 70 die leaving taxable 
estates. 

The tendency for older people to 
give more to charity is clear in all 
areas except for the women in 
British Columbia. In that pro- 
vince the men over 70 made 93 
percent of male charitable be- 
quests, but left only 52 percent of 
the value of all men’s estates. 
Women over 70 who died in B.C. 


2L. C. Marsh, Report on Social Security for 
Canada, prepared for the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Reconstruction, Ottawa, 1948, p. 70. 


left 46 percent of the money value 
of the women’s estates and made 
only 7 percent of all charitable be- 
quests by B.C. women. In fact 
thirty B.C. women in the 60-64 age 
group whose combined estates 
made up 37 percent of all money 
left by women contributed 90 per- 
cent of all the donations made in 
their wills by members of their sex. 

Men were responsible for dis- 
position of 72 percent of all money 
left in taxable estates in Canada, 
but they provided only 62 percent 
of the value of all charitable be- 
quests. This means that the women 
who had only 28 percent of the 
money to dispose of left 38 per- 
cent of the charitable donations. 
The women gave at the overall 
rate of 3.32 percent as against the 
men’s rate of 2.28 percent. 

The overall donation rate of the 
women exceeded that of the men 
in all regions but Quebec and the 
Prairies. In the case of the 
Prairies the small average size of 
women’s estates* combined with 
evidence that the smaller estates 
do generally give less, helps to ex- 
plain this deviation from the all 
Canadian pattern. In Quebec 
other factors probably operate, 
such as the dominant place which 
the man assumes under Quebec 
laws. 

There is considerable variation 
in rate of donation with size of 
estate, the larger estates generally 
leaving a higher percentage to 
charity. It is thought that the age 
factor enters here too, as_ the 


3The average estate left by women in the 
Prairies was $14,979 compared with the all 
Canadian average women’s estate of $21,811. 
The average for males in Canada was $35,139. 
These figures apply to estates subject to duty. 











larger estates are more likely to be 
held by older people. In any case 
the gradation is not as steep as 
one would expect, and though 
some large estates left up to 50 per- 
cent to charity other really large 
ones left little or nothing. The 9 
estates valued at over a million 
dollars each (total value $15,- 
375,000) together gave $2,064,000 
which represented a rate of 13.42 
percent whereas the 7 estates in the 
next highest range ($750,000 to 
$999,999) made donations at the 
rate of only 1.52 percent. This is 
well below the rate for estates of 
all sizes which was 2.50 percent. 
However, with such small numbers 
of estates as appear in these highest 
groups, individual differences in 
contribution rate have a dispro- 
portionately great effect on the 
whole picture. Thus the one estate 
valued at somewhat over a million 
dollars of which half was left to 
charity accounted for well over a 
quarter of the donations by all 
estates in that group. In Ontario 
the ‘million and over’ estates left 
to charity 11.81 percent. One mil- 
lion dollar estate in another pro- 
vince designated only 2.92 percent 
for charitable purposes. 

For all Canada, estates of over 
$100,000 accounted for 37 percent 
of the total value of estates and 
none of the regions except the 
Prairies showed a variation of more 
than 8 percent from this national 
average. The figure for the 
Prairies was 18 percent. The ‘over 
$100,000’ group gave 61 percent of 
all money left to charity. One large 
donation raised the _ percentage 
from 34 to 61 percent. 


Another observation is that the 
rate of donation to charity declines 
from east to west in Canada. This 
is partly due to the fact that in 
the older settled parts of Canada 
the private charitable organiza- 
tions, many connected with the 
church, are deeply rooted in the 
past whereas the newer provinces 
have been more ready to make 
welfare a matter of public responsi- 
bility. Comparison with the per 
capita expenditures on public wel- 
fare in the different provinces for 
1937 as shown in the Rowell-Sirois 
Commission Report indicates that 
these are roughly in inverse pro- 
portion to the charitable donations 
made by individuals in their wills. 
As (with many exceptions) the 
really large estates are the most 
likely to give a higher proportion 
to charity, the fact that there were 
no estates over $400,000 in the 
Prairie Provinces naturally affects 
the whole donation rate for the 
Prairies adversely. In Canada as a 
whole 15 percent of all moneys left 
were in estates over this sum. 

There may, of course, be some 
cases where a person dying in one 
province leaves money to private 
charity in another, but such cases 
would not likely be a sufficiently 
high proportion to change the pic- 
ture given here. 

In order to make sure that the 
picture was not too much be- 
clouded by the fact that the num- 
ber of estates in each value group 
varies in the different regions the 
donation rate was worked out for 
each region for the separate value 
groups. This confirmed the impres- 
sion of a drop from east to west. 
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In both the Maritimes and Quebec 
the donation rate of far more than 
half the value groups was above 
the Canadian average for the 
group. The other extreme was B.C., 
the only region in which every one 
of the 20 value groups gave at a 
lower charitable donation rate 
than that for Canada as a whole. 
Ontario and the Prairies were be- 
tween the two extremes, but each 
showed more groups below the 
Canadian average than above it. 

There seem to be local factors 
operating to keep the charitable 
bequests in B.C. by far the lowest 
of all the regions. Because of the 
favourable climate B.C. attracts a 
disproportionately large number 
of older people, particularly those 
who are better off and should 
therefore be a good potential source 
of charitable bequests. Many of 
them probably have not lived in 
the province long enough to have 
deep rooted attachments for the 
local charities. It is also thought 
that the larger proportion of 
Roman Catholics in the Maritimes 
than in any other region except 
Quebec would influence upward 
the charitable donation rate there, 
as much of the charitable work in 
Roman Catholic communities is 
done by private groups like the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, closely 
affiliated with the church. 

It has been shown that estates 
which are left in Canada each year 
total a very large sum. Taxable 
estates should be one of the best 
potential sources of charitable 


donations, as exemptions allowed 
before taxes are applied insure a 
reasonably security for dependents. 





The fact that the charities do 
not benefit at all when the person 
dies intestate suggests that a cam- 
paign to encourage all persons to 
make wills would probably have 
the effect of causing more people 
to consider charitable giving. Al- 
though the statistics do not show 
what kinds of charities benefit 
most under bequests it is well 
known that money is not always 
left where it will do the most use- 
ful work. Mr. F. Emerson Andrews 
of the Russell Sage Foundation re- 
minds us that to give wisely is a 
hard job. “Every year in America 
a few people tenderly write into 
their wills provisions for new 
orphan asylums—although experts 
in child care have long been point- 
ing out that adoption and foster 
homes are far better for most such 
children, and many of the orphan- 
ages already existing should be 
closed. Perhaps further interpre- 
tation to the legal profession as to 
the functions and needs of various 
charities in the community could 
be undertaken, as lawyers and 
notaries are likely to be called on 
for advice in the making of wills. 


Mr. Andrews suggests that con- 
sideration should be given to exten- 
sion of the idea of community 
trusts. These are “foundations, 
usually organized on a city or 
county basis, which accumulate 
the legacies or gifts of many con- 
tributors and use them under a 
single management for charitable 
purposes, chiefly within the given 
community. . . . The distribution 
committee of the community trust 

4F. Emerson Andrews, “The New Era in 


Giving”, Atlantic Monthly, November, 1946, 
p. 127. 








spends the income of all its funds 
in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of each of the donors, but 
with a final power to change bene- 
ficiary and purpose if the original 
need no longer exists.’ There are 
about 75 such trusts on this con- 
tinent, the only really large one in 
Canada being the Winnipeg 
Foundation. In spite of the fact 
that Manitoba is not one of the 
wealthy provinces the success of 
the Winnipeg Foundation is evi- 
denced by the fact that at the be- 
ginning of 1945 it was reported to 
have funds of $3,561,000, and to 
be exceeded in size on this con- 
tinent only by the very large 
foundations in New York, Chicago 
and Cleveland.® 


The great variation between 
rates of donation by estates might 
be overcome to some extent by 
emphasizing that all have a re- 
sponsibility in this field. Some 
definite percentage could be sug- 
gested which a person should con- 
sider earmarking for charitable 
purposes. Even if it were much less 
than the 10 percent of a man’s 
property or produce represented 
by the traditional tithe, the present 
two and a half percent could surely 


be increased. Particular types of 
5loc. cit. p. 118. 


6Encyclopaedia Britannica Book of the 
Year, 1946, p. 229. 


persons could be interested in cer- 
tain groups which should appeal 
most strongly to them. For in- 
stance, as it is most unlikely that 
a person dying after age 70 would 
leave any dependents in the real 
sense, such testators who control a 
large proportion of money left in 
estates, might be interested in 
doing something to raise the living 
standard of the very large propor- 
tion of Canadians in their own 
‘over 70’ age group who are de- 
pendent. Older women without 
family ties could be reminded of 
the large number of their group 
who are not financially indepen- 
dent. Contributions to boys’ work 
should have a particular appeal 
for the men. If emphasis were put 
on interpretation of specific needs 
of particular groups, the problem 
would become more real to the 
testator. In B.C. special interpre- 
tation could be directed at new- 
comers to make sure that they 
understand the work of the local 
charities. 

In order to raise the donation 
rate of all testators and to further 
acceptance of responsibility for 
charitable giving, we need inten- 
sive long term interpretation of 
the functions and needs of various 
kinds of charity, and of the fact 
that they depend on everybody in 
the community for support. 


LABOUR’S NEW YEAR MESSAGE 
OCIAL security is the sure antidote for social unrest, and the antidote for 
industrial strife is the orderly process of negotiation and collective agreements. 
Teamwork for peace, and the development of Canada; full production; jobs and 
security, are the best objectives for Canadians in 1947. 
—Percy R. Bengough, C.B.E., President, 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 
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Have You Made YourWill? 


The right to make a will is a legal privilege of great 


| importance. If you do not exercise it, the Law steps in and 
| arranges for the disposal of your estate. Here are some of the 
f disadvantages of not leaving a will: 

’ 

i = I might take several months satisfactorily to prove that there 

| 


was no will. 


You miss the opporiunity to plan wisely and to name a 
thoroughly experienced executor with power to carry out an 
orderly administration and distribution of your estate. 


Au heirs are treated the same, including those totally inex- 
perienced in financial matters. There is no special protection for 
special cases... 


W ithout a will, providing a good plan, succession duties over 
the years will be heavier. 


Legal heirs must act in unison or appoint one of themselves as 
attorney for the others. No asset can be liquidated or distributed 
without the prior approval of all of the heirs-at-law. This may 
prove very complicated if some are minors or if some heirs live 
in far distant places, or if one has been a “missing relative” 
for years. 


&. There is likely to be more delay and more expense. 


W ithout a will, there is no plan adequately to safeguard the 
interest of the widow and children. 


THEREFORE, in the interest of your estate and your family, 
MAKE A GOOD WILL UNDER COMPETENT ADVICE, and let 
one clause of it read: 


“I GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE CANADIAN WELFARE 


as Na Oar h , DOLLARS 
to be used in any way authorized by the Board of Governors 
for the work of the Council.” 


COUNCIL, OTTAWA, CANADA, the sum of... 
. 


JOIN 
THE 
CANADIAN 
WELFARE 
COUNCIL 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP RATES 


ORDINARY... $ 3.00 
PARTICIPATING $ 5.00 
SUSTAINING . . $10.00 and up 


All the above membership fees include a year's 
subscription to 


JOIN THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


Form for your convenience enclosed 








